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PREFACE 


Mr Macnicot’s own honoured and beloved name 
will be the best preface to this delightful little book. 
And the only reason why I venture to take up my 
pen on this page is just because I have been asked 
to do so, and because my heart moves me to express 
in this way my high admiration of my old friend’s 
life and services and character. 

The Dunipace period of Mr Macnicol’s ministry is 
admirably described by Mr Hunter, and with such 
an introduction the reader will be prepared for 
Mr M‘Intyre’s so impressive account of his friend’s 
work in Glasgow. I well remember an evening 
service that Mr Macnicol invited me to conduct in 
the Gorbals; and the deep impression that the 
minister himself, as well as his office-bearers and 
people, made on me that evening remains with me 
to this day. And, then, as to the Stockbridge 
ministry: I wish that Lord Guthrie’s brilliant 
and inspiring appreciation of his minister could 
be read by all our divinity students and young 
ministers. 


The sermons and addresses that follow will speak 
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for themselves. For many a day his beloved Stock- 
bridge people will hear Mr Macnicol’s voice and will 
see his face as they read these delightful Memories 
and Memorials of their long -to- be - remembered 
minister. 

Mr Macnicol’s work which he did for our Pres- 
bytery drew our attention to his remarkable 
business abilities, and the way he did that work 
drew all our hearts to him. 
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MEMORIES 





DUNIPACE, 1886-1895 
By W. W. HuntTER 


Mr MAcnicor was elected and ordained Colleague 
and Successor to the Rev. Thomas Roberton, 
Dunipace Free Church, on 1st February 1886, and 
for nine years he laboured there with great earnest- 
ness and power, and with more than ordinary success, 
His coming to Dunipace was at a time of great un- 
settlement in the congregation about the appoint- 
ment of a Colleague. The division among the people 
was so acute, that by mutual agreement, after two 
years of almost hopeless opposition, the partisans 
on both sides asked the Assessors appointed by 
the Synod to nominate for the congregation a 
suitable Colleague. This was done, and Mr Macnicol 
was appointed. Into this atmosphere he came, 
and he manifested from the very first, and in every 
direction, the spirit of a truly Christian Minister. 
Soon all differences and divisions were healed by his 
wise and tactful and sympathetic intercourse with 
the people. 

For nine years he laboured in the Gospel with a 
pulpit power and a pastoral sympathy which have 
left marks broad and deep on the heart and memory 
of many in Denny and Dunipace. During these 
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nine memorable years he inspired with a new life 
and a new enthusiasm the work of the congregation. 
His care for the aged and sick was ceaseless. People 
abroad at night would meet him at all hours, his tall 
figure swiftly threading its way through the streets. 
Those who knew him and his devotion, would remark, 
“Mr Macnicol—some one ill.”’ What an influence 
he exercised over the young. The Sabbath School, 
the Bible Classes, the Welfare of Youth Classes, the 
Band of Hope, were all energetically organized and 
carefully taught the whole year round. His pulpit 
work was always of a very high order. Many of his 
sermons will never be forgotten by those who heard 
them. Very specially was this true on Communion 
Sabbaths, which were always great days in Dunipace. 
His public spirit, as well as his Christian ministry, 
was unique. In everything that pertained to the 
welfare of the district he took a warm and wise 
interest. The poor of whatever creed or denomina- 
tion were his special care. The poor tramps knew 
his door. He was always ready, not only to give 
them food and shelter, but to break the Bread of 
Life to them. 

Chiefly through his untiring energy he built the 
new church in Dunipace, on a site carefully selected 
by himself, where it stands to-day a striking monu- 
ment to his taste and skill. During the strenuous 
time of church building, he turned a deaf ear to 
all overtures made to remove him to another sphere, 
and greatly cheered and comforted the hearts of 
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his office-bearers and people by telling them, “I 
must remain with you at least till the church is 
built and paid for.” This pledge he honourably 
redeemed. 

When he left Dunipace for Gorbals- United Free 
Church, Glasgow, there was a universal feeling of 
regret, not only in his own congregation, but through- 
out the whole community. In the years that have 
intervened a warm interest has been taken in his 
work both in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and when he 
was laid aside from duty, there were universal 
expressions of the deepest sympathy with him, 
and earnest prayers for his recovery. 

When the sad news of his death was made known 
there was a deep note of universal mourning over 
the whole district. Although nearly fifteen years 
had come and gone since he left Dunipace, his person- 
ality and his ministry continued to live in a most 
remarkable degree in the hearts of the people of 
Denny and Dunipace. 


GORBALS, GLASGOW, 1895-1904 
By Rev. D. M. M‘INTYRE 


In 1843 a majority of the office-bearers of Gorbals 
Parish Church, together with a considerable number 
of the members, formed themselves into a congrega- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland. The Rev. 
Robert Bremner, M.A., of Bothwell, was called 
to the oversight of this charge. This was the 
beginning of a long and fruitful ministry: during 
fifty-two years Mr Bremner continued to serve the 
people of his first affection. At first the congrega- 
tion met in the Baronial Hall, South Portland Street, 
but in 1844 the Gorbals Free Church, built at the 
corner of King Street and Commerce Street, was 
opened for worship. Many happy days of church- 
fellowship in the service of the Redeemer followed, 
but in course of time Mr Bremner became sensible 
of the burdens which advancing years bring with 
them. In 1891 Mr John Robertson, of the M‘Crie- 
Roxburgh Free Church, Edinburgh, was chosen 
by the congregation to be collegiate minister. 
Mr Robertson had an undoubted gift of popular 
address, and, after a time, the evening service became 
so large that it was found convenient to meet in 
the ees Halls, Main Street. Before long both 
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the Sabbath services were held in these Halls, and 
shortly after, with the consent of the Presbytery, 
the church was sold to a neighbouring congregation. 
In February 1894 Mr Robertson resigned his charge, 
and a body of some 700 communicants, with 24 
elders, but no church buildings, began to consider 
a new pastoral appointment. 

During several years the situation had become 
increasingly difficult. Some thousands of Jews 
and very many Roman Catholics had settled in 
Gorbals; the Protestant population was daily 
diminishing. The congregation, influenced by 
reports of no common usefulness and of still greater 
promise on the part of the young minister of 
Dunipace, gave him a very cordial invitation to 
become their pastor. The invitation was accepted, 
and on the 2oth of May 1895, Mr Macnicol was 
inducted to the pastoral charge of the churchless 
congregation,—in the National Halls. Between the 
acceptance of the call and the settlement, Mr 
Bremner passed away. It was a satisfaction to Mr 
Macnicol to remember that the assurance of his 
acceptance of the call had “ gladdened the closing 
hours ”’ of the venerable pastor. 

The enterprise on which the new minister now 
entered was one that would appeal only to a heroic 
or to a chivalrous. nature, but Mr Macnicol was 
both heroic and chivalrous. Unmurmuringly, he 
took up a very heavy burden, and if he had anxieties 
or fears he intruded them on none, but bore himself 
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gallantly. Years afterwards, however, he confessed 
that on his first visit to the National Halls his heart 
sank within him. With that gracious compensation 
which invariably brings to an equipoise of rest the 
burden of the Lord, he was surrounded and sup- 
ported by men to whom his confidence went 
freely out. He was able safely to trust in 
them. And so, though the work facing him 
was certainly arduous, he received the assurance 
of his Lord, “I will put upon you none other 
burden.” 

There were found to be certain advantages in 
meeting in the National Halls, but both minister 
and people soon realized that church buildings 
were necessary for the nurture of congregational 
life. At the earliest convenient moment, therefore, 
steps were taken towards the erection of a suitable 
edifice. In the end of 1896 an excellent site was 
purchased in South Portland Street. The memorial 
stone was laid on the 5th of January 1898, and the 
church was opened in December of that year. In 
the migration of the congregation there was mingled 
joy and sorrow. The pastor wrote, “ The halls had 
been undoubtedly the gate of heaven to many of 
our flock. There they had met not only angels, 
but the Lord Himself.” But again, “In the last 
hour of 1808, surely our annus mirabilis, we entered 
into possession of the new church at South Portland 
Street. It was a memorable Christmastide for some 
of us. Dr Stalker was the first to preach in the 
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pulpit, his text being, ‘ Lord, it is good for us to be 
here.” . 

Into the new church much of Mr Macnicol’s 
personal life was built. The first to be baptized 
at its font was his own daughter. On the day of 
preparation for the first communion held within its 
walls, his mother, a singularly gifted and gracious 
woman, died. Besides it was a symbol, almost 
sacramental, of the faith and love of the congregation, 
and of their zealous co-operation in the toils of their 
beloved pastor: ‘Surely, not a poor monument 
in red freestone of our industry and unity of aim.” 
Nor had the necessary engagement of the mind with 
material things turned away from the greater 
things of the ministry the interest of pastor or 
people. Looking back, Mr Macnicol was able to 
say modestly, but with entire truth, ‘“ Amidst all, 
we have not for a moment lost sight of the object 
of Christ—to set men’s trembling feet firm upon the 
Rock of Ages, to edify the Church. It is infinitely 
greater work than having one’s hand in the mortar 
tub, to lay them vitally upon the souls of men.” 
In these last words we seem to hear a sigh of relief. 
The work was done, but its cost in thought and toil 
was great. And surrounded though he was by 
trusted and willing helpers, naturally a large part 
of the work and a heavy weight of responsibility 
rested on the pastor. From first to last the cost of 
the new buildings was £11,039, 14s. 1d. ; and in the 
spring of 1903 the beautiful church stood free of 
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debt. The early Scottish masons were accustomed 
to labour to the glory of God; they expressed in 
stone and lime their religious convictions and 
aspirations, and they carved on every part of the 
fabric which they reared, the symbol of eternity. 
‘‘ So the house of the Lord was perfected.” 

Others will more worthily characterize Mr 
Macnicol. All that one may do here is to convey 
a hasty and quite inadequate impression of him 
as he appeared to his fellow-presbyters and to the 
people of his charge. I have referred to the knightli- 
ness of his nature, his chivalry. Perhaps this was 
the first impression which he made on one. Pre- 
sently one came to see that this, in combination 
with his fine courtesy, grew out of the simplicity 
of mere unselfishness. Love is the gift of a life; 
and there was no reserve in his bestowal of that 
which lay in his power. In his farewell to Gorbals 
he said quite truly, ““I have given you my all.” 
Love moved him to diligence, but indeed he was 
diligent by nature. He never seemed to allow 
himself an idle minute. Dear as his home was to 
him, he was seldom able to spend a leisured hour 
in it. In many ways he yielded up his desires. 
He had a cultured literary taste, and might, had 
opportunity been given him during those years, 
have done something which men would not willingly 
let die. But the care of Christ’s flock was the 
work which his Lord had given him to do, and until 
he had fully accomplished that he would not turn 
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aside from the duty laid to his hand. And a present 
reward was given him in the love and trust of his 
people. 

On the 4th day of October 1904 the Glasgow 
Presbytery placed in his hand a call from the United 
Free Church of Stockbridge, Edinburgh, and he 
was loosed from the pastoral charge of the Gorbals 
congregation, leaving behind him, in lieu of the 412 
who had called him eight and a half years before, 
830 communicants. 

But it was not within the power of the Presbytery 
quite to dissolve the pastoral tie, and it was an un- 
feigned joy to Mr Macnicol’s successor in Gorbals 
to witness the living affection which the members 
of the congregation continued to cherish for their 
former pastor. The news of his accident, the weekly 
bulletins recording the progress of his illness, and at 
last the announcement of his death, were received 
with a grief which was truly pathetic. It was said 
of one of the heroes of Israel, ‘“‘ His remembrance 
is like music.” The memory of a faithful minister 
of Christ is a pervasive, enduring harmony. 


STOCKBRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 1904-1910 
By THE Hon. LorpD GUTHRIE 


INDUCTED on 20th October 1904, Mr Macnicol was, 
for five years, a central factor in all our lives. 
Whether it was an event in the history of the United 
Free Church, or some occurrence in the congregation, 
or an incident connected with ourselves or our 
children, it was an everyday thing to say, “ I wonder 
what Mr Macnicol will be thinking about this?” 
or “ Won’t Mr Macnicol be glad?” or ‘I must let 
Mr Macnicol know at once.’’ In October Igog, the 
“ Sentinel,’’ our church paper, one of the many 
enterprises he started, reports :—“‘ The Communion 
will have different recollections for different persons. 
But none will ever forget the bulletin regarding Mr 
Macnicol, read from the pulpit, and the wave of 
feeling which swept over the congregation on the 
announcement that, following on a_ successful 
operation performed on the day previous, his 
skilled physician had expressed the confident hope 
of his ultimate perfect recovery.” 

Mr Macnicol’s natural abilities, mental and 
physical, his shrewdness and tact, his adaptability, 
and his powers of sustained application, would have 
borne him to high place in many walks of life. 

20 
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He wrote tersely, vigorously, picturesquely. His 
““Master Robert Bruce, Minister in the Kirk of 
Edinburgh, 1587-1605,” shows his native, as well 
as his acquired, aptitude for historical work, and 
there are passages in his “‘ Companions of a Country 
Pastor,’’ such, for instance, as the death and funeral 
of his friend, ‘‘ the religious tramp,” worthy of the 
pen of George Borrow. And in the pulpit and out 
of it, his erect soldierly figure, his keen eye, his air 
of alertness and command, and a certain gallant, 
chivalrous aspect made us think sometimes that he 
would have made a great Christian soldier, another 
Havelock or Hedley Vicars. 

Yet no one ever doubted his special vocation for 
the work of the ministry. In the pulpit, I do not 
know whether we valued most his prayers or his 
seven minutes’ addresses to the children (sitting 
together, as he loved to have them, in the front 
seats), or his sermons. Had I been an invalid, 
unable to remain during the whole service, I should 
have taken the first part up to the end of the 
children’s address turn about with the sermon 
and the concluding prayer and praise. 

He had many ingenious plans for the children, 
“ pupils in the School of Jesus,” as he called them. 
There was the weekly note, taken at the church door, 
of their church attendance, with prizes following. 
There was his letter-box in the church porch, for 
answers to such questions as, “ What are the 


1 See “‘ My Friend the Tramp,” p. 109 of this volume, 
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names and titles of Our Lord, under the letters 
of the Alphabet ?”” There was what he called a 
“Children’s Competition. The Scripture Clock, 
Are there not twelve hours in the day >?” and, to select 
one more, there was an ‘“‘ Examination Paper for 
training in keener observation of Nature and Holy 
Scripture,” with such pleasant tasks as these: 
“Give a list of the birds you have seen from the 
windows of your own house’’; “‘ Name some stars 
that Jesus would see, when He looked up at night 
into the Syrian sky’”’; and, “ Please write down the 
prayer you say at night.” And all this was to be 
undertaken by the children in the spirit of the touch- 
ing prayer, to be said before beginning to answer 
the questions: “‘ My Father in Heaven, I am but a 
little child. Give me an understanding heart, that I 
may judge between good and bad. Teach me how to ask 
questions of Thee, and how to answer the questions which 
Thou dost ask me. Make me willing to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
and learn of Him, for His Name’s sake. Amen.” 

The children were never put off with crumbs ; 
he fed them with the finest of the wheat. It was a 
treat to see how they listened. We older people 
had no trouble with them during their own part 
of the service, for they, as well as we, the oldest 
and wisest among us, gave him our undivided 
attention. 

Thinking back on his sermons, we recall how 
everything was led from Christ as the centre, to 
Christ as the circumference, and tested by the 
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standard of His life. His sermons were no moral 
essays, with an Evangelical tag at the end. What- 
ever his subject, Old Testament or New Testament, 
Duncan Macnicol could not preach anything but a 
Gospel sermon. His whole being was saturated 
with Christ ; and so, necessarily, were his sermons. 

Not that he was limited in his range of subjects, 
of arguments, or of illustrations. He was a student, 
diligent and devout, of the whole Bible, and he was 
never tired urging our use of the Daily Bible Read- 
ings issued jointly by the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church. Indeed, in his last message 
to his congregation, dated Christmas 1909, he wrote: 
“If we be conscious of past neglect, let us, at the 
opening of a New Year, return with penitence to 
the practice of daily Bible study.” 

To his “Companions of a Country Pastor,” he 
prefixed the quotation, ‘‘ There are three kinds of 
companions—men, women and books.” But he was 
an enthusiastic Nature lover as well. His illustra- 
tions and his anecdotes were always fresh, and so 
were his quotations. I cannot remember ever 
hearing a story from him which I had heard before, 
not a hackneyed quotation. Of course, his Bible 
stories and illustrations were familiar, but they were 
ever apposite; and he reanimated them with 
dramatic fire. 

No man had ever a happier home life, or more 
congenial and helpful fellowship there; but not 
infrequently there was a deep note of solemnity 
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in his sermons, sometimes even of sadness. A more 
tolerant spirit never breathed. But who can forget 
his scathing denunciation of drunkenness, Scotland’s 
national reproach, and his helpful compassion for 
its victims? At the time of the Slater murder 
trial, he wrote to me: ‘‘ Sucha disclosure must lead 
one to pity and to pray more for those unhappy 
classes of society.” The trust and the burden of 
his own life, and the lives of others, was for him 
no empty phrase, but a daily reality. He would 
refer to Tarquin and the Sibylline books, what he 
called ‘‘the parable of diminishing opportunity, 
and increasing responsibility—of work yet to do, 
and of the lessening years.” 

On the death of two young members of the con- 
gregation, taken, as he put it, “ despite youth, and 
robust health, and richest promise for the future, 
and marked piety,” he preached a sermon entitled, 
“A Man of Sorrows,” in which he used these strik- 
ing words: ‘‘ Our national history is a stern story ; 
clots of red blood are found on its best pages. The 
heather is stained in Scottish annals with a colour 
to vie with its own. In our theology, as in our 
social history, is traced a strain of sorrow. There are 
times when the mood of that whistling schoolboy, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, jars on one, and when 
his unquenchable gaiety is an affront. How can 
any man or woman be heart-whole in a world like 
the present? A broken and a contrite heart, a 
walk humble with our God, become those who dwell 
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amid so much sorrow and sin. Dante, greatest in- 
terpreter of Jeremiah, was able to interpret both the 
prophet and the world, because he not only had 
the mournfullest face man ever beheld, but he was 
a man of a tristful spirit—the man who had been in 
hell! It is because there is so much in the world 
hidden from us that we can go light-heartedly along. 
The terrible insight of a prophet brings its penalty 
of sorrow, the burden of the Lord.’”’ And then he 
called on the young companions and friends of 
Liddell Cowper and Nellie Rintoul to take up the 
work which they had laid down. ‘“‘ Why, Samson- 
like, should not those who fall slay more in their 
death than all those who were slain in their lifetime ? 
Then can it be said, in the words of Milton con- 
cerning Samson Agonistes, ‘ Nothing is here for 
tears.’ For our beloved dead it is far better. 
Better, too, for them that remain, if they are led to 
a new faith and obedience.” 

The reference to Dante brings back those delight- 
ful half hours in Mr Macnicol’s Bible Class, at the 
end of the evening service, when he came down from 
the pulpit, and took us into his confidence about the 
high themes dearest to his heart, discoursing to us 
(as to familiar friends, about familiar friends) 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, or the Prophet 
Ezekiel, or St Paul, or Socrates, or Dante, or the 
European Reformers, or the Scotch Covenanters. 
One moment he would be standing in front of the 
Communion table, Bible or author or notes in hand, 
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talking with animated gestures, then, with nervous 
stride, he would reach the black-board and chalk 
down some word to be a peg for his discourse. 

Whatever he did was done with his whole heart. 
When he came to Stockbridge in 1904, he said to 
the Glasgow Presbytery, “‘ The text which has been 
preaching itself to me of late has been that of the 
Garden, when the Divine Watcher came for the 
third time to the sleeping and the dreaming men at 
the gate, and said unto them, ‘Why sleep ye? Rise 
and pray.’”’ 

Whether his hearers were few or many, a multi- 
tude, or the Woman at the Well, he scattered his 
seed-pearls with lavish hand, giving us the wealth 
of his many-sided, winning personality, and the 
treasures of his gifted and cultured mind. He was 
always educative. “It is much more to be able to 
think for oneself,” he once wrote, ‘‘ than to borrow 
a whole hatful of ideas.”’ 

So also with the work of the congregation. He 
was as much at home at the Sunday School treats 
in the country, and in the Boys’ Brigade Camps, 
during the Trades’ Holiday Week, at Lochearnhead, 
and at Mothers’ Meeting teas in the church hall, not 
to speak of Mrs Macnicol’s delightful monthly Manse 
parties, at 32 Saxe Coburg Place, for the young 
people of the congregation, as by the bedside of the 
sick, or in the house which death had entered. 
Believing in Mr Moody’s adage, “ Better get ten 
men to work than do the work of ten men,” he was 
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always putting others forward, and seeking to 
minimize his own contributions. 

Yet all our complex organization revolved round 
him—our Prayer Meetings, our Mission Meetings, 
our Congregational and Mission Sunday Schools, 
our Joint Open-Air Services, the work of our Church 
Choir, our Temperance work, the Ladies’ Mission 
Work Party, the Lads’ Bible Class and the Girls’ 
Bible Class. He was our sun, for he supplied us 
with both light and heat. On special occasions he 
came to our help because we asked him (I never knew 
him refuse a request, however much inconvenience, 
expense and interruption it cost him), and he was 
always looking in at odd times on all branches of the 
work because he loved every bit of it. Yet he knew 
well the futility of mere organization. “‘ Crowded 
pews and an overflowing exchequer,’ he wrote, 
“do not make the real success of a Christian Church. 
Churches may be full, while hearts are empty, and 
outward prosperity may consist with starvation of 
souls. Churches, like individuals, may have to be 
emptied, that they may be filled; emptied of self- 
trust and vain confidence in externals, that they 
may be replenished with the fulness of God.” 

Of enterprises, carried on for practical ends, on 
definitely religious lines, by laymen and women 
outside what used to be thought ordinary church 
work, we think specially of four—the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Meetings for Working Men, the 
Boys’ Brigade, the Stockbridge Branch of the 
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British Women’s Temperance Association, and the 
Girls’ Sewing Meeting. 

I can only refer to the P.S.A. To many of the 
members their President was a revelation of what 
a minister may be and may do. As one of his elders 
in Gorbals Church wrote to Mrs Macnicol after his 
death, ‘‘ He helped to make men, and he helped to 
make saints.’ His inspiring addresses to them at 
their meetings in the church hall, and to them and 
to their wives and children also, at the monthly open 
meetings in the church, were a living embodiment 
of their own motto, “ Brief, Bright, Brotherly.” 
When the end came, nothing was more touching, 
amid the universal sorrow, than the strong affection 
which these strong men showed, and their profound 
reverence for the Greatheart of their movement. 

His talent, his scholarship, his faculty of leader- 
ship, commanded our admiration and our deference. 
But it is his saintliness, his life hid with Christ in 
God, his purity, the purity of one who has seen God 
and walked with Him, his unselfishness, his simple- 
hearted modesty, his prompt generosity with purse, 
and time, and strength, his gentle courtesy, which, 
fructifying, please God, in some measure, in us and in 
our children, will do us good all our days. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE BRUISED REED 
MATTHEW XII. 20 


Ruskin’s fantastic, but suggestive, interpretation 
of these two emblems of the reed and the flax, I 
just mention. The reed or rush, the first natural 
carpet thrown underfoot, is an emblem of humility ; 
the flax is an emblem of charity or love; flax is 
woven into garments, and its swift kindling, too, 
is an emblem of love. Ruskin goes on to interpret 
Ezekiel, where the angel has a line of flax in his hand, 
and a measuring reed. The line is to measure 
the land, while the reed serves to measure the 
building. ‘‘So,” adds he, “the building of the 
Church or its labours are to be measured by humility, 
and its territory or land by charity.”’ One discovers, 
quite readily, in these suggestive metaphors, the 
assurance of the Lord’s tenderness in relation to 
frail men. In this view it is helpful to notice that 
the text is an Old Testament one. There is no 
discrepancy between our Father’s elder and His 
more recent book in the quality of grace. Surely 
for the most melting and consolatory language of 
Scripture we turn to the Old Testament. The 
Evangelical Prophet and Hosea, and the anony- 


mous author of Psalm ciii., furnish an incomparable 
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gospel to the heart-sore and the weak. While 
every passer-by tramples thoughtlessly upon human 
sorrow by many a thoughtless word or inconsiderate 
deed, not so our Father. He is a husbandman, 
whose part it is to prop up the broken cornstalks 
and branches. 
“ Those that are broken in their hearts 
And grieved in their minds 


He healeth, and their painful wounds 
He tenderly upbin ds.” 


Or the way of gay-hearted men is to scorn the 
weak, those who do not blaze and shine, but whose 
lives burn low, giving out an offensive smoke. 
Now the way of our Father is to shelter the weak. 
He puts his hand up to protect the flickering flame ; 
aye, and He puts down His lips to blow it into life. 
Oh, is not this the nobler service; to bring the 
smoking wick aglow. It is easy to play the part of 
an extinguisher, to snub, to put out of countenance, 
to quench struggling life. A jest will do it. But 
’tis a Christ-like task to heal and restore, to kindle 
hopes and to quicken hearts. Now I plead on behalf 
of the weak brothers, our intellectual inferiors ; 
I speak for the morally infirm. Our Father in 
heaven has a tenderness for such. He does not 
prefer His clever children. 

Suffice it to-day to meditate a while upon one of 
those two suggestive illustrations, “a bruised reed 
shall He not break.” Commonest of all our ail- 
ments is surely the fractured heart. Ihavesometimes 
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thought that there are fresh forms of spiritual 
malady in new times, just as there are new phases 
of disease. Conscience does not trouble us now as it 
used to, but in the region of the intellect man is 
wide awake, and his heart is thirsty for God. The 
deadly poison of our time is the thought which 
haunts the minds of men that they are nothing to 
God, and that there is no one to love them. An 
intellectual despairing has seized our generation. 
The world is aware of its insignificance. Other and 
larger claims take up the attention of God. What 
am I among so many? Can I be worth anything 
to God or to men? There is no scorn like that 
which one may feel for himself.. “I should like,” 
cries Mark Rutherford, ‘‘ to add one more beatitude 
to those of the gospels, and to say, “‘ Blessed are they 
who heal us of self-despisings.’”’ The newer scepti- 
cism is not blatant or boastful. It has become aware 
of its unspeakable impoverishment through loss of 
faith. It draws near to us with tears in its eyes. 
“Ye have taken away my gods, and what have I 
more.” If there is no trace of what theologians call 
the sense of sin, there is a great sense of loss, and 
a great fear as of a child weeping on a wide moor 
alone. ‘‘ What am I to God? What can God be 
tome? God, if there be a God, dost Thou not care 
that I perish? Can it matter to so great a One as 
Thou art if I squander my opportunity and lay waste 
my life? ’’ With this sort of reflection our literature 
is saturated, and by it our life is influenced. I am 
Cc 
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told that it is due to my personal vanity that I 
can believe in the Cross; this world is far too small 
a theatre for the entering in of God to redeem. 
But surely it is enough to reply that such a view 
of God is bourgeois and quite vulgar. John Bull 
has to be cured of his mercantile conception of God. 
History, as well as theology, teaches a better view 
of big and little. The small nations of the earth 
have really been the great nations. Palestine, 
Greece, Scotland, have left their mark on mankind, 
not China or Brazil. ‘‘ God,” said a man of iron, 
“is on the side of the big battalion.” But it is not 
so. The Bible shows in a hundred places how one 
may chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. We must get rid of our mercantile and 
exceedingly vulgar conception of values, and see 
that God is great and despiseth not any :— 


“For He despised not nor abhorred 
The afflicted’s misery, 
Nor from him hid His face but heard 
When he to Him did cry.” 


God’s care of individuals is a specialty of the New 
Testament Gospel. One soul is to Christ of more 
value than a world. “It is not the will ’—is His 
teaching—‘‘ of your Father in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” The discovery 
of my personality and my responsibility as a Son 
of God lies close beside that supreme conviction that 
I am of consequence to Him. It is the devil in me 
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who makes me say—‘‘ What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus?” It is when Christ awakens in me 
my true manhood that I can look up with a new 
hope and ask—‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” 

Brethren, we have to be on our guard against that 
squalid and tormenting subjectivity which is but a 
counterfeit for the most blessed fruit of the Cross, 
the Christian sense of sin. Many good men are 
found afflicting their souls when they should be 
rejoicing in the peace of God. 

There is a fear which is not godly, but morbid, 
tormenting, haunting. Oh, if I could speak the 
blessed word that might set us all free from this 
bondage ; into those waters of bitterness, if I might 
cast the sweet branch that would gladden them 
evermore. Sometimes the Gospel that has to be 
preached is this :—God is not so hard on us as we are 
on ourselves ; I shall not say on each other. What 
a stern censor is man. Conscience may become the 
Devil’s advocate, and among those accusing voices 
to which the Great Intercessor and Advocate replies, 
a chief one is the menacing whisper of a live con- 
science. The greatest of Christ’s victories is that 
whereby he stills the turbulent voices within our souls 
and gives us peace, saying “ Thy sins are forgiven. 
I will remember them no more.” We have not yet 
known the magnitude of His mercy. We are so 
much afraid of giving offence to God. One day I 
spoke thoughtlessly, and after leaving my friend I 
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spent a. miserable afternoon, quite sure that I had 
offended him. But afterwards I found that I had 
done an injustice to him, for my friend was far 
more magnanimous than I had imagined. So God! 
Our punctilious and our petty views do Him in- 
justice. God is capable of making allowance and 
taking the meaning of my heart. He can estimate 
my limitations, my defects, my weaknesses. Is it a 
lapse of memory or a failure of judgment? Is it 
a defect due to bodily ailment, or nervous prostra- 
tion, or sheer limitation? Do you not think that 
He who made large allowance for Elijah when he 
fled, feeding him and hushing him to sleep, can be 
trusted to deal mercifully with you and me. He 
knoweth our frame. He is a healer as well as a 
forgiver. He is our faithful Creator. I will 
make my appeal to Him confidently against my 
own morbid conscience, against the clamorous 
voices of men. I make my appeal content to the 
judgment-seat of Christ. 

Do you not think we are misled often by our 
reading of the biographies of men who are bigger 
in build than we are? We study the life of Paul 
or Francis or Wesley, and we compare our own 
deficiency with their superfluity. What then? 
We are ashamed. We want to walk where they 
trod. But then God does not make every man 
of one size. Reading of these biographies will 
become a snare if it lead us to discontent with 
our own powers. Let us be. willing to learn our 
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limitations, and to live the Christian life, meekly 
within the bounds God has set. In the circum- 
ference of your personal life dwell humbly with 
your God. 

Christ appears to me to give a distinct preference 
to the weak. The Bible certainly has a kindness for 
the small and the despised. Jesus Christ draws 
such people to him. In the Gospel they get their 
opportunity : moral invalids, intellectually feeble, 
spiritually blind, the halt, the palsied, the im- 
potent, publicans and sinners. There are many 
grounds upon which I am attracted to Christ, 
some of them ethical, some of them esthetic, and 
some of them mental, but none of them is so powerful 
as this, that He can shelter the weak and receive 
the poor and needy, can offer a career to the unfit 
and the despised. The reason of this preference is 
that such men are found willing to let God work in 
them and for them. Alone I am but a broken reed, 
a reed shaken by the wind, a reed bruised and 
crushed. But Christ and I, what a union! God 
and my soul! What a partnership! ‘‘ The world 
has yet to see all that God can do for a man who is 
wholly given up to Him.” Brethren, I saw a man 
upon the cross with a reed in his right hand. And 
that reed, what was it but my sinful soul? Ah! 
God forgive me, this reed had been used to smite 
the Crucified on the face. With this reed He was 
wounded sore, and ’twas placed in His hand in 
mockery. Whenlo! amiracle: out of the wounded 
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hand of my Lord there came virtue, and my guilt 
was healed, and in the strong right hand of Christ 
I am become erect and strong. And the man 
crowned with thorns took this reed in His hand to 
make use of it as a PEN in His fingers wherewith 
to write His meaning upon the parchment of other 
lives; as a ROD in His hand to work His will, to 
smite, to save; like the rod of Aaron to bud, to 
blossom, and to bear fruit; as a PIPE whereon to 
chaunt His songs of salvation. Many instances are - 
to hand in history of the power of Christ to strengthen 
the weak. There is the case of William Quarrier, 
one of ourselves, whom you know. This is he, who, 
seventy years ago, when a boy, stood shivering 
and starving in High Street, when he vowed that, 
God helping him, he would be a friend to all ragged 
boys. ‘‘ Keep looking up,” he said to me lately 
when I spoke to him, “ there’s power there.” It 


was Quarrier’s secret. ‘‘I am the weakest man 
whom God ever made,” cried F. B. Meyer last year 
at Keswick. ‘I think one reason why God made 


me was that He might show to the world what He 
is able to accomplish by so frail a reed as I. Some- 
times when I have got on well I have looked up to 
my Divine Partner and said—‘ Lord, we have had 
a good time together, to-day.” But our classic 
illustration is that of Jacob. His career is sum- 
marized in the dread epithet of a prophet. ‘‘ Thou 
worm Jacob.” He was one who wriggled and who 
bit the dust. Men like Samuel Rutherford used to 
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preach on the text, ‘‘ Worm Jacob.” A man in the 
pulpit will risk his reputation if he venture on such 
a theme to-day. An American preacher in London 
lately promised his hearers that he would not give 
them any of the worm theology. But there are 
hours in our life that you and I can describe our 
crawling and our sinuous career in no better terms 
than those derived from the figure of the serpent or 
the worm. None can say harder things about me 
than I am willing to admit of myself. What then ? 
What is the cure? “ Fear not, thou worm Jacob. 
I will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument, 
having teeth, and thou shalt thresh the mountains.” 
The worm became a glow-worm. “I lay at His 
feet as one dead! But He laid His right hand 
upon me: the hand in which are the seven stars, 
and I, too, was set amongst the constellations.” 
Brethren, what delights me concerning the gospel of 
Jesus is the power it has to give me a new heart and 
a right spirit. Jesus is a kind interpreter of my 
deeds. He is the best expounder of the meaning 


of life. ‘“‘ Know ye what I have done to you?” 
He asks, and He says, ‘“‘ She hath done what she 
could.” ‘ Ye did it unto me.” There will be much 


to forgive, but also many things to explain, and 
our Lord has a way of treating our actions which 
puts them in a surprising and encouraging light till 
His children shall be compelled to cry out in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ Lord, when did we these things unto Thee.” 
Somehow when I talk to men they give me a great 
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idea of themselves so as to discourage me. But 
Jesus has the rare power of restoring my soul. 
He puts a new heart into me: a new heart for 
the encounter of life, and a right spirit in which 
to meet temptation. 


A LIFE THAT CANNOT BE WRITTEN 


“And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which if they should be written every one, I suppose even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written.” — 
JOHN xxi. 25. 


St JoHN, the most reserved of all the Apostles, is 
also the most profound. He is the Doctor of 
Divinity, ‘“ John the Divine”’ of tradition, because 
he saw deeper than any of the rest. Well was he 
symbolized by the eagle : 


“ Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun.” 


Like most deep thinkers, he was unwilling to write ; 
but when he writes, he gives us the greatest book 
of theology the world has yet seen. It is a book 
specially suited to our time. 

1. This final word in it may paradoxically be 
called the preface. St John has been attempting 
to write a life of Christ, latest of all the Lord’s 
biographers, and surely none so well equipped as he 
for this holy task. His last word is a confession of 
man’s inability to become our Lord’s biographer. 
“°?Tis but a fragment!’ is his admission. My 
predecessors have written, and I, feeling the in- 
adequacy of their work, have striven to complete 
the tale. I have produced only a monograph, 


and no biography. That which I have seen and 
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heard I cannot depict. The half is not told. 
O that I had a quill from an angel’s wing to sketch 
the unforgettable scenes! How can I report His 
accents, His glance, His thrilling touch : 


“And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


2. Not only does St John say that his Gospel is a 
fragment, but that it is a fragment of a fragment. 
The life cannot be written ; the world cannot contain 
the volumes that should be written, because it is the 
life of God, The life of Christ is but a segment 
of the life of God. Those three-and-thirty memor- 
able years of service and sacrifice are a sample of 
the larger life of God. Christ’s life is just a leaf out 
of the biography of God, who is Himself even so 
self-sacrificing, loving, gracious, aS Jesus was. 

St John, as it were, puts in this preface to his 
Gospel the question, Can the world contain Him 
who made it ? Cana finite world contain an infinite 
God? For a little, in the fulness of time, this world 
held in it the very God. Whence is this to us that 
the Lord Himself should come to us—that the 
happy bosom of Mary should bear the Babe of 
Bethlehem; that the arms of just and devout old 
Simeon should hold the Saviour of Men; that the 
pearl of great price should be entrusted to the 
frail casket of a body? ‘And the word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory.” 
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But He could not be holden of them. Our 
Lord is indeed risen. He came into one generation, 
and dwelt between the cradle and the grave, that 
all the generations might be blest. We dare not 
confine Him to a Galilean career or to a Jewish 
sepulchre. It was expedient for us that He should 
go away, and soar to the larger life of the throne, 
that the Holy Spirit of power might be given to us. 
The exaltation of Christ is the condition of His 
Church’s vitality. By exalting Him to the place 
of Godhead and sovereignty, we secure His spirit’s 
presence and power. And if we curtail or usurp 
His glory, we grieve His spirit and impoverish our 
souls. Our snare is that we make too much of 
ourselves and too little of Christ. Let us give Him 
His place of pre-eminence. This is He that was 
preferred before me to the ignominy and shame. 
Shall I not exalt Him willingly to the throne? Let 
me exalt Him upon the pedestal of my prostrate 
ambitions, and over the carcases of my slain sinful 
desires. Lord Jesus, take unto Thee Thy great 
power and reign ! 

3. A practical conclusion shall be, ‘“ The world 
itself could not contain the books that should be 
written,’ for the life and work of Christ are still 
proceeding in His church. The Acts of the Apostles 
is really ‘‘ Acta Christi.” The history of the Church 
is truly the biography of its Head. It is Christ in 
us, operative, who is our life. Every Christian is 
a life of Christ—a “‘ living epistle,’’ as Paul puts it. 
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We can accept of the text as a prophecy of the 
eagle-eyed. In rapt vision he saw the coming 
splendour of the New Testament church, the serried 
ranks of saints and martyrs, the glorious circle of 
the redeemed around the throne. ; 

It is a prophecy of immortality. The world 
cannot contain Christians, because it could not 
contain Christ. This world is but temporal, and 
we are sons of the Eternal. ; 

Therefore, let us not be contained in this world, 
or content with it. Let us live for eternity. 


“What's time? Leave zow for dogs and apes, 
Man has for ever.” 


Live in the strait betwixt two—between the sea 
of time and the ocean of eternity, not neglecting 
present duty, nor forgetting future glory. 

We may be not only books, but we may write 
a book. I mean, we may not only be Christians 
ourselves, but seek and save other souls. Everybody 
is reading at least one book, the Christian’s character 
and life. They are judging our Master from us. 
Christ is on His trial again in His members. They 
will sometimes attack and malign us when they are 
too cowardly to revile Him, and when hate of our - 
Lord is in their hearts. Let His fair fame be guarded 
jealously, and let us beware of adding our own 
offence to the offence of the Cross. 

4. What an unrivalled field the Christian service 
offers for young men! What an inspiring life the 
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Great Biography is, over which here St John casts 
his eye! At this Christmastide the blessed doctrine 
of the Incarnation comes to us once more, to summon 
us to noble lives. 

Perhaps one of the commonest modern feelings 
in reviewing the past is one of disgust, if not of 
despair. I have had so poor an opportunity. I 
must spend my days in so narrow a sphere. There 
are So many competitors. And the area of choice 
is hedged and determined already. The conditions 
of my nativity all have been outside my own control. 
Nobody consulted me whether I would be born, 
or when or where. 

No; but whether I shall be born again is in my 
field of choice, and perhaps the field is large enough 
forme. I cannot choose my father, but I do choose 
my companions, and perhaps that field is large 
enough for me. I cannot choose and determine 
the day of my death, but ’tis mine to choose my 
eternal destiny. And ah! the field is large enough 
for me. True, my sphere of influence is not wide, 
but perhaps it may prove ample enough at the 
judgment. 

What a poor opportunity Jesus got! And how 
indelibly He has left His mark upon the world! 
This is He who, making Himself of no reputation, 
has now entered upon that illimitable life of the 
throne. Him hath God exalted with His right 
hand to be a prince. 

If we were less anxious about our own reputation, 
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and more concerned about that of our Lord, we 
would live nobler lives. That Jesus believes in us 
still should make us better men. Have you observed 
that there are only two classes of men of whom this 
Great Optimist despairs—those who betray the Son 
of Man, and those who offend the little ones? For 
both of these he has no accent save that of despair. 
Better dead! Good were it that they had never 
been born! Better drowned in the depths of the 
sea ! 

5. On the other hand, to defend the little ones 
and to confess Christ is the secret of peace and of 
power. Let us conspire together to serve and 
honour Him. He is worthy. Let us add a little 
chapter to this unending biography of Christ, by 
“talking of all His wondrous works ”’ and ‘“‘ making 
known His deeds.’’ We are such wicked egotists 
that we prefer self to Christ even in our religious 
moments. We make too much of our own emotions, 
and far too little of His renown. If there is a 
testimony in me, let it come out. Why be ashamed 
to confess Him? Modesty! No, but cowardice. 
My secret is not mine; it is the secret of the Lord. 
His honour is concerned. I will declare what He 
has done for my soul. 

Young men, make less of yourselves and make 
more of Jesus Christ. Self in every form—whether 
it be self-indulgence, or self-seeking, or that subtlest 
form of self, self-righteousness—is the snare of 
youth. Boasting is excluded. It is both bad form 
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and bad religion. God forbid that I should boast 
save in the Cross. 

To-day Jesus lays His austere commands upon 
you, “ Take up the cross and follow me.”” We dare 
not lower His claims, or refrain from uttering those 
great words, self-surrender, self-sacrifice, as He 
preached them. I am persuaded that we have been 
unfair to the generous heart of youth when we 
have spoken an easy gospel of compromise. Young 
men, you have in you a hunger for the heroic, and 
any appeal to self-interest or argument of opportun- 
ism cannot sway you like the summons of Him who 
pleased not Himself, and who demands of you your 
whole heart and life. 

Christ’s discipleship offers an unrivalled field for 
the brave and the self-denying. The Crusaders 
are dead; arbitration is to take the place of war; 
the last tiger but one has been slain. But Christ’s 
service is still open. Who will join in the modern 
crusade? The Christian is the only man who has 
before him a career. His life also is unbounded 
by this world and inexhaustible in its freshness, 
for it is the life of God. 


OUR DUTY TO THE HEATHEN 
LUKE xvi. I9, 20; X. 29-37 


OVER against every rich man’s gate is laid a certain 
beggar named Lazarus, full of sores. The angels 
lay him there—the same angels who anon do carry 
away the neglected beggar to Abraham’s bosom. 
At the gate of our hearts and of our help still the 
man clothed in rags is cast down. By a law of 
nature the weak and needy do congregate around 
those able to save and protect; under the shelter 
of the lord of the castle, retainers and dependants 
used to congregate ; still every man of wealth, the 
lord of the manor, the big factory owner, gathers 
around him artisans, labourers—a whole townful 
of attachees. Every well-to-do citizen has his poor 
relations, his hangers-on, as every sun has its satel- 
lites, every lion its jackal. Riches always bring their 
responsibility. “The poor ye have always with 
you.” Around us are those poor in coin, in affection, 
in happiness ; our riches we possess that we may share 
them with those who need. God has so constituted 
His world that we can never be without ample 
fields of energy on behalf of our fellow-men, and 


abundant demands on our purse and our pity. 
48 
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Wherever there are ties there are channels of 
usefulness. : 

To change the figure to that of our second passage. 
No soul ever journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho 
without meeting needy travellers right in his path, 
hapless strangers, fallen among thieves, left for 
dead. Woe to priest or Levite or layman who 
misses his opportunity, and instead of pausing to 
aid passes by on the other side. Happy the Good 
Samaritan who cannot stay on his beast when he 
beholds the bleeding wounds of a fellow-traveller, 
but must down and rescue, and set the luckless 
wight upon his own ass ; who cannot lie abed when 
he bethinks him of the tramp in rags and wretched- 
ness out in the frost; whose sumptuous fare is 
tasteless till he can bring in the starving slum- 
dweller to share it; who cannot rest at ease as he 
hears the wail of suffering humanity, but must 
leave his banquet-table to rescue and to save his 
brethren. 

These are the thoughts, not of men, but of Him 
who, being God’s own Son, was laid long ago at the 
door of rich dwellers in Jerusalem, and He was an 
hungered and they gave Him no meat, a stranger 
and they took Him not in, naked and they clothed 
Him not. Jesus Christ was a homeless tramp. 
If we were looking for Him to-day we should 
have to seek, not among the princes and lords, 
or among the wealthy priesthood, or in any 
luxurious home, but among the class who have 
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not where at nights to lay their heads, and who 
by day must beg their bread from door to 
door. 

These are the touching words of Him who here 
teaches not only by precept but by example, for 
Jesus could not pass by human need. Fears could 
not arrest His course, threats and weapons could 
not turn Him aside; but a cry of distress rooted 
Him to the ground. Whom the stern priesthood 
could not bend, the entreaty of weak women or 
sick men arrested and brought toastand. Once He 
came walking on the sea to the storm-tossed disciples, 
and “‘ would have passed by them.’’ No wonder 
they cried out, and thought it was anybody but Him, 
so unlike Jesus was it to pass by a case of need. 
But He only tried them: He but sought to surprise 
them, and have the delight of undeceiving them. 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.’”’ And as He passed through 
Jericho, blind Bartimeus’ cry arrested His step 
more effectually than any mockery of Scribe or 
Pharisee could do, and “ Jesus stood still,” and 
restored his sight. What deeds of mercy the path 
of Jesus is sprinkled with as with stars! You can 
trace His footprints right up to the cross by the 
perfume of gracious deeds they leave behind. Con- 
trast His royal progress through the world with 
processions of kings, whose path is lined with guards, 
and all offensive objects are removed out of sight. 
Goethe sarcastically tells how, when Marie Antoinette 
was on her way to marry the French Dauphin, no 
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deformed or lame or blind were allowed to be near 
where the procession passed through Strasburg. 
The poet points out how these were precisely the 
people whom Jesus wished near Him. In His 
royal progress to the throne of glory He found 
His path lying direct through the vilest of God’s 
dominions, the world. He did not turn aside into 
more pleasant paths, but came by the wa dolorosa, 
“and the cross barred up the way.’ He set His 
face steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem. 

And this same law of life by which God Almighty 
has bound us, and to which His own Son became 
splendidly subject, He has also bound Himself by ; 
for over against the divine riches and power and 
love has been laid man’s necessity, and the extremity 
of man has become the opportunity of God. Thus 
human sin and need have become the occasion of 
manifesting the greatness of the grace of God, 
and “‘though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be made rich.””’ We may almost venture to use 
Augustine’s bold expression, “ Beata culpa’ (blessed 
fall), that gave an opening for the declaration 
of such love; at least, let us say, Blessed be the 
overruling wisdom of God that turned all this 
unhappy condition of things to the exhibition of 
such glory ! 

There is one application of the above argument 
which has very special meaning in connection with 
our duty to the heathen. Britain is the rich man 
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in the parable, and at his door is laid the beggar 
Lazarus. India, Africa, China, the South Sea Islands, 
are the needy nations that stretch their hands to 
us for aid. Their very idolatries—so elaborate, so 
exacting—are eloquent appeals to us from souls 
thirsting after God. Providence has not set our 
country in this vantage-ground of privilege, of 
knowledge, wealth, power, without laying on us 
also national obligations. As a nation we have 
stored up within our borders untold wealth, power, 
energy, love, piety. Consider what Bible know- 
ledge we possess, what abundant helps to its study 
are ours, what teachers and preachers are ours. 
Consider, again, our maritime position, and the 
influence our nation has politically, and how, under 
the British flag, our sons on any shore are as safe 
as under the old rooftree. Ships from British ports 
go to all ends of the earth ; they dart across the seas 
like the shuttle through the web. Ports are open 
to us, countries are accessible, hitherto sealed. 
To those lands our people go out every day to push 
their fortunes. Have we no sense of duty to them 
beyond the mere making of them ministers to our 
lust for gold ? 

Hitherto we have been showing to heathendom 
the worst side of us. Tyranny, hatred of caste, 
haughty scorn—these have been our gifts to our 
Hindoo subjects; ay, and the accursed opium 
traffic and the sale of liquor have been associated 
with the arrival of pale-skins in the East. In Africa 
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slavery, kidnapping, drink-selling are the accompani- 
ments of our approach. The Kanaka labour traffic 
in the South Sea Islands is the latest infamy we 
have perpetrated among the native races. God 
did not place the aborigines of New Zealand or 
America under the white man’s care to crush, but to 
rescue and to save. We have taught these simple 
people of Asia and Africa our western vices; it is 
our duty to bring to them our religion. These 
mission extensions are not something meritorious 
on our part. “‘ They are but the imperfect repay- 
ment of a heavy obligation, and the tardy reparation 
for an intolerable wrong.”’ 

In the second of our parables, that of the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus bids us not ask in a spirit of self- 
justification, ““ Who is my neighbour?” but in a 
spirit of holy rivalry, “To whom can I be neigh- 
bourly ?”’ Nearness is measured by need. These 
are our brethren; they have claims on us. They 
are near to us, and they come nearer every year. 
The telegraph, the railway, the steamship hourly 
compress this world of ours to narrower proportions. 
Just five days’ sail from our shores are heathen, 
twenty million of them—the Africans—who multiply 
faster than any other nation upon earth. In pro- 
pinquity, as in kin, we are now very close to all men. 
We dare not put away this matter, saying: “It 
is none of my business,” “Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?”’ I should like to know whose business 
your needy brother’s affairs are if not yours. This 
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we know; the Elder Brother did not say, “‘ It is no 
business of Mine,’”’ when He saw this world lost in 
sin. God did not refuse to intermeddle when He 
saw man lying under the doom of hell. Let the 
same mind be in you and me. 


A MAN OF SORROWS 
ISAIAH liii. 3 


* * * * * * 


THIs is a good hour in which to meditate upon the 
mystery of sorrow, and to seek some solace in the 
word of God. The business, my brethren, of the 
consoler is gratuitous and vain. How vain only they 
can understand upon whose seared heart he directs 
his words. Ah! give him all credit for good in- 
tentions, but “ miserable comforters are ye all.”’ 


‘Some write that other friends remain, 
And loss is common to the race, 
And common is the common-place, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 


O will they not leave us alone with our great 
sorrow and to our God! There are phases of human 
heartache when one longs to shut the door and be 
alone with the Man of Sorrows; when, like the 
wounded dove, the spirit would fain fly away to 
some lone wilderness for rest. 

But there is also a time to speak. Christianity, 
the Religion of Sorrow, is not dumb in the presence 
of death. Jesus Christ is at His best when face to 


face with sorrow, for He possesses the cure. 
55 
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May I say that it is all the easier to preach upon > 
such a sombre theme, because not only do I occupy 
a Christian pulpit, but I am in the midst of a con- 
gregation of Scots folk. If man was made to mourn, 
the Scotsman, more than any other kind, responds 
to themes of grave and sad import. Our national 
history is a tristful and stern story, clots of red blood 
are found onits best pages. The heather is stained 
in Scottish story, with a colour to vie with its own. 
In our theology, as in our social history, is traced a 
strain of sorrow. As Presbyterians, whose forbears 
have been the Covenanters and the Reformers, we 
are prepared to apprehend the approach of our Lady 
Sorrow, and to read her meaning. 

This mood, which I have attempted to define, is 
not indeed the exclusive possession of Scottish folk. 
Every true poet or preacher who sees life and sees 
it whole, must be a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. 

“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 


In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


A score of profound themes there are that move 
every living, loving spirit profoundly, and touch the 
well-springs. There is regret, there are the fears, 
there is penitence the handmaid of sorrow, and there 
is sorrow’s twin sister, death. There is pity. No 
one has any right to be alive in so grievously afflicted 
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a planet, and go laughing all the day. There are 
times when the mood of that whistling schoolboy 
Robert Louis Stevenson, jars on one, and when 
his unquenchable gaiety is an affront. Some people 
are as light-hearted as cuckoos, and as irresponsible : 


“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 


Well, shame on thee, false flippant bird! I like 
Robin Redbreast better, my companion of the winter 
solstice. I greatly prefer the sweet nightingale, with 
her breast up till a thorn. How can any man or 
woman be heart-whole in a world like the present ? 
A broken and a contrite heart, a walk humble with 
our God, become those who dwell amid so much 
sorrow and sin. 

My dear young brethren, God has given me my 
opportunity with you to-day. To-day you are 
awake. You are listening. And in proportion as 
you have felt the rude shock of this blow, you are 
asking yourself certain questions. 

At times it is useless for me to speak to you of 
the Man of Sorrows, or of the Gospel of the Red 
Colour, because you simply could not understand. It 
is vain to speak to the butterfly on a midsummer 
noon about shelter from winter’s storm; as vain to 
preach to the strong and the young about death 
unknown! We have not grudged you your gladness. 
Gospels of Healthymindedness and the religion of 
Muscularity are all very good; but a cure which will 
embrace the whole needs of man must be one for 
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the heavy-laden heart. Ah! gentlemen, we cannot 
be always in the sunshine. We have indeed been 
happy and gay, and it is well. He is a kill-joy and 
a misanthrope who frowns upon the mirth of the 
young. But this is not the whole of life. 

Sorrow, my brethren, is at least the half of our 
life. And if there are tracts of human experience 
which some of you cannot yet understand, books 
which are distasteful to you, texts and chapters 
that cannot yet find you, a theology that is external 
to you, this may be because you have not yet 
sorrowed. For sorrow is one of God’s own school- 
masters, by whose lessons He trains His children. 
Luther used to say, ‘‘ Were it not for tribulation I 
should not understand the Scripture.” 

“Blessed,” said David, ‘is he whom Thou 
chastenest, and teachest out of Thy law.”’ Affliction 
appears to awake our powers and bring to the mind 
a new quickness. 

Sorrow brings insight. For better or worse it 
procures for us the gift of insight. Certainly we 
understand this world more clearly when our eyes 
have been washed bright with tears. 

We see one another better; we discern the pro- 
blems of life and their solution. But most of all 
the result of our sorrows should be to reveal Christ 
to us. If this be not the sequel, the fault is not 
God’s but our own. If our tribulations embitter 
and harden us, this is not of the will of Him who 
permitted them ; it is of our own impenitent hearts. 
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What a profound insight is possessed by those who 
have profited by their passage through the valley 
of the shadow! Jeremiah, the weeping prophet, 
“behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
his sorrow’; inasmuch as upon his soul was laid 
the burden of Israel’s sin. And Dante, greatest 
interpreter of Jeremiah, was able to interpret both 
the prophet and the world, because he not only had 
the mournfulest face man ever beheld, but he was 
a man of a tristful spirit; the man who had been 
in hell! 

It is because there is so much in the world hidden 
from us that we can go light-heartedly along. The 
terrible insight of a prophet brings its penalty of 
sorrow, the burden of the Lord. Elisha burst into 
tears as he looked upon a fierce Syrian soldier who 
stood before him, and as he bethought him of the 
havoc he should spread abroad. A. B. Davidson 
wept as he contemplated the irony of life. “‘ When 
I look on the world,”’ he once said, “‘ it is not the sin 
that strikes me first, it is the mass of suffering.” 
“* And on these occasions of inward explosion and 
upheaval,” says one who knew Davidson well, 
“ the tears seem to have flowed for no private dis- 
appointment or personal sorrow. They sprang from 
another source—from the cruel generalizations upon 
life of those too penetrating eyes, that young men 
waste their years in trying to know what to do, and 
old men in going back to youth to replenish from 
its fountain the sinking cisterns of their age; that 
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the world has never got their best even from the 
greatest of its children; that fate is envious, and 
life a defeated joy, and the whole creation in pain 
together—sunt lacrymae rerum !”’ 

Perhaps we can now the better apprehend His 
grief who is the Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Let us try to estimate the measure of 
His insight into motive and into consequences ; 
fields of reflection that are concealed from you and 
me. He saw the hidden forces of every action 
and life. He saw the shams, pretence, hypocrisy. 
He beheld beneath all the issues of life, sin’s baneful 
fruit, the death that is deeper than the grave. 
‘‘ Behold and see, O ye sons of men, if there be any 
sorrow like unto My sorrow! ”’ 

Perhaps I speak to some young worshipper who 
loves music, who knows more about musical har- 
monies than about sin or salvation. Such an one 
will know the jarring effect of a discord on the nerves. 
Now what a discord would be to you, sin is to Christ. 
He whose chosen home is Holiness was in this world 
as one stretched on a bed of torture. And why? 
Because He alone saw life and sawit whole. Because 
He realized the contradiction of things, and yet 
worse, that men saw no contradiction in life. These 
were the sources of the sorrow of Him whose chosen 
title is the Man of Sorrows. Once or twice we over- 
hear Him weeping, but not once nor twice only does 
Jesus weep. All the while He is among us, His eyes 
shine lustrous but sad with unshed tears. 
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How good it will be for you, my brethren, if, in the 
chamber of mourning, you obtain an introduction to 
the Man of Sorrows! Jesus has many titles, choice, 

Suggestive, by which He makes Himself known to 
men. “ The Son of Man,” for He is not one far off : 
He is close to us amid the vicissitudes of life: and 
the angel of the annunciation proclaims Him as 
Jesus, “for He shall save His people from their 
sins.”’ But, no title brings Him into nearer, dearer 
union with us than that of ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows.” 

Let the hour bring Christ nigh. At such a time 
others must retire, and confess themselves worsted. 
But it is in the sick-room and in the chamber of 
death that our Lord proves Himself our chiefest 
friend. If this experience reveals us to one another, 
and explains life to us, unravelling many a perplexity, 
solving enigmas which baffled us ; it is only when we 
have the Lord of life revealed to us. O send for 
Him to-day, as did the bereaved Shunammite, who 
betook her in her trouble to Elisha and to Elisha’s 
God. Send for Him as Martha and Mary did, 
contented when they had let Jesus know their 
distress. Let it suffice us that we have told our 
sorrow to Jesus. Is it not a real relief to know 
that He knows and that He cares ? 

And that He is our fellow-sufferer. Sirs, there is 
no discipline comparable to that of sorrow, to dis- 
close the mystery of the Cross; what I have called 
the central truth of the Gospel of the Red Colour. 
Of course there are tracts and chapters of Christian 
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truth which the beginner cannot grasp. Sin and 
sorrow, death and life, why should you think to 
know all at once all that is to be taught you upon 
these ? But to-day we can apprehend the doctrine 
of the precious blood ; how there is nought, not even 
His own blood and His very life, that our blessed, 
suffering Lord will withhold from us. Amid the 
ruin of our earthly hopes, we must perforce lift our 
battered spirits up, to cling to that sole remaining 
prop, Christ. Ah, sirs, but yesterday, we had 
resorts that are to-day denied us; the resourceful- 
ness and the agility of youth, but it is gone; the 
friendship of man, or the love of woman, but its 
course is impeded. Whom have we in the heavens 
but Christ, and there is none on the earth whom 
our souls desire beside Him. It is enough. Simply © 
to Thy cross I cling. 

In Thy presence and Thy love I shall have all. 


There is an echo out of the Upper Room with 
which I would fain close. The atmosphere of the 
Upper Room is tense with the thought of an 
approaching bereavement. Was ever any human 
sorrow comparable to that of the young men from 
whom their Lord was snatched away? ‘Can I live 
without Him? How can I face the daily ordeal, 
if He go away?” “ Ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 

My friends, you will not repine at the chastening 
of His hands. We sorrow with you, but how much 
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more would your case be one for sorrow, if He had 
said, as He said in sharp remonstrances with Israel, 
“ Let them alone!” or ‘‘ Why should ye be stricken 
any more?” We sorrow, but we rejoice, that you 
have such children to mourn, and inasmuch as you 
take the blow not as the buffeting of fate, but as the 
chastisement of your loving Father’s hand. 

“ Your sorrow shall indeed be turned into joy.” 
My old minister, Dr Andrew Bonar, used to delight 
in pointing out how suggestive the turn of phrase is 
in that verse. Every drop of sorrow, he would say, 
shall be transformed into a drop of joy. The greater 
the sorrow, the sweeter shall be the ensuing con- 
solation. 

In that day when the promise of Jesus Christ 
shall be fulfilled, ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live also,” 
there will be found no regrets among His children 
that their life here was either brief or rough. For 
they will find in their crown a jewel in place of every 
thorn that pricked them here. If God Himself shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, how precious 
on that day shall every tear have become. 
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“Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” 

—ST MATTHEW xvi. 13. 
THE difficulties, which confront believers, have been 
often dwelt upon; and books, with such titles as 
“ Aids to Faith,’ have been written, explaining, 
strengthening, and buttressing our faith. But there 
is another side to the question ; I mean the difficulties 
of Unbelief. Let me mention some of the difficulties 
—very real ones—that confront the unbeliever ; 
some of those questions which must be explained, 
if a reasonable man is to hold the Citadel of Unbelief 
against the assault of Faith. 

If we could make up our minds at once, and finally, 
that there was no God, and live accordingly, there 
might be a certain dull contentment within the soul. 
But the thought will recur, as a fear or a per- 
adventure, ‘“‘ What if there be a God?” A man 
may call himself an agnostic—one who is not sure. 
But the convinced, consistent Atheist is rare; he 
is well nigh impossible. A man says there is no 
God, and, on the very morrow of his making such 
an avowal, he speaks and acts as if there were a God. 

Jesus throws down the challenge to us all, in our 
text, and elsewhere. In the mind of every candid 
reader of the Gospels, has sprung up the question, so 
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common to those who met Jesus of Nazareth in the 
flesh, ‘‘ Who is this?” “ Who art Thou, Lord? ” 
“What manner of man is this?” There is in His 
bearing, His manner of speech, His whole personality, 
as delineated in the Gospels, a striking quality, such 
as compels attention. Sometimes a man or woman 
enters a room, or passes along a street, whose face, 
style, speech, instantly arouse our curiosity. We 
turn round and ask, “‘ Who is that ?’’ No one ever 
attracted and retained the eyes of men as Jesus did. 
To the present hour, in His unique personality, by 
His soul-stirring words, and in His splendid isolation, 
in the Garden and on the Cross, He has been drawing 
men unto Him. 

Unbelief is bound to explain the person of Jesus, 
and His words. Here is a knot on the thread of 
history for their unravelling, which, it may be ad- 
mitted, unbelievers have manfully tried to untie. 
They have not yet succeeded, and they never will 
succeed. Not until you have read their books, 
attempting to explain Jesus on their own hypotheses, 
can you fully realize how weak is their position. 
The only rational explanation of the Man of 
Nazareth is that which the Apostles offer, which 
every branch of the Christian Church—Greek, 
Latin, Reformed, from the Pope at Rome to the 
youngest recruit of the Salvation Army—accepts : 
God manifest in the flesh. Jesus Himself claimed 
to be the Son of God with power. He made this 
awful, sublime claim in words, whose familiarity 
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has perhaps dulled their power in our ears, but which, 
gravely weighed, are as startling as they are without 
parallel. He is not another human being added to 
the crowd of confessors ; one man more in the world 
better versed in the nature of God—a wiser, holier 
prophet. When Jesus comes, something new has 
enteredin. Our relations to Him cannot be the same 
as our relations to any other. He is, and He reveals 
Himself to us, and He makes the claim to be, other 
and different. 

The claim, the challenge, which Jesus makes to 
men’s attention is marked, in its incisiveness and in 
its consequences. “Whom say ye that I am?” 
“What think ye of Christ ?’’ There are those who 
call Him their Master, yet who do not admit His 
full claim. ‘“‘ He is a good man,” they say. That 
is not enough. ‘ He is the best of men.” Nor is 
that enough. Remember that He asserts Himself 
to be what no good man dare claim, without grievous 
sin. No wonder people, who did not apprehend 
His Divine Person, were horrified at this claim. 
“ This man blasphemeth ; He deceiveth the people.” 
One can understand how honest men took up this 
position, but not how honest men can bow to Jesus, 
as the pattern of all human excellence, yet refuse 
Him the place of their Lord and God. Either He 
is God Most High, or He is not a perfectly holy man. 
None but God could say such things as He, and He 
only, amongst good men ever said. Not only did 
He say, “‘ Believe in God,” but ‘‘ Believe in Me.”’ 
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He said, “‘ Follow me.”’ ‘‘ Come unto Me and I will 
give you rest.” He asks not admiration but adora- 
tion. The instant our needy souls recognize in 
Him this One Unique Person, we shall cease com- 
plimenting Jesus; we shall kneel to Him as our 
Lord. 

The best way in which to meet modern unbelief 
is to preach Christ, to show Him forth in perfect 
confidence. There is a self-revealing power in Him. 
Therefore we take of the things of Christ, and show 
them unto you. We trust in the self-convincing 
force of our simple tale of wonder. We preachers 
sometimes dwell too much on the mere frame-work 
of this matchless picture, depicting the colours of 
the Holy Land, or the interior of a Syrian house, 
or the history of Judah, forgetting to exhibit the 
Christ of God. A thousand subsidiary, and most 
interesting questions, there are; but the central 
theme of our message must be Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. Ours is it, not as dilletante critics, to 
discuss the Gospels; it is ours to portray them 
afresh, to draw aside the veil, and show the modern 
world this Man of Nazareth. 

What we must attain to is a vision, such as was 
given to astounded Galileans of Him who went 
about doing good. We must listen again to the 
Sermon on the Mount till our hearts, too, cry out, 
“Never man spake like this Man.”” We must see 
Him laying His hand on the fevered brow, taking the 
little children into His arms ; we must watch silently 
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with the watchers at His Cross. What a spell, 
and what a power, there is still in the Christ to 
draw men to Him! Why have we not trusted Him 
better? What ails us that we have lost the old 
confidence in this Divine tale ? 

The Cross has still its ancient power. When He 
says, ‘‘ Follow Me,’ He pronounces the words so 
that men still drop their tools, and hurry after Him. 
Weeping women still find shelter beneath the shadow 
of His compassion. We might farther pursue the 
same line of argument. We might turn to the 
Resurrection of Jesus. Unbelief has indeed re- 
cognized that this ground must be contested; and 
its keenest warfare with the Church has raged round 
Joseph’s empty sepulchre. If Christ did not rise 
from the dead, as His disciples aver, then what 
was it that happened on Easter Morning? What 
was it that transformed the broken, scattered hosts 
of His followers into a united victorious army ? 
Nothing, the Church replies, but their Lord’s rising 
from the dead, and His return to His followers. The 
conversions of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
can only be explained on the theory which Peter and 
the Church propound. ‘‘ This Jesus did God raise 
up ; whereof we all are witnesses.” Out of Joseph’s 
sepulchre there arose, on that Easter morning, not 
only the crucified, once dead, Jesus of Nazareth, 
but the Church also, quickened from death and 
despair. 

We must consider, from another large view- 
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point, the problems with which unbelief is con- 
fronted. I address the man who would leave the 
higher life of the soul outside his calculations— 
who thinks that he may live without God, without 
faith, without hope in the world. It is very difficult 
to face fairly such a logically complete unbelief— 
a life stripped of all its ideals, without an altar, 
a prayer, a faith. Jean Paul Richter, in his dream, 
“There is no God,” pictures the situation. He 
tells how, on awaking from this nightmare, his soul 
wept for joy that he could still pray. Browning, in 
another vein, describes, in his “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” the impossibility of excluding the super- 
natural permanently from our human life. He 
imagines the case of an unbeliever who thinks he 
has succeeded in arguing himself finally and firmly 
into his stronghold. The question is, Can I to-day, 
to-morrow, and for ever, maintain this attitude ? 
And Browning feels that it is impossible. The 
problem’s here ; 
“‘ Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides ; 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock, and enter in our soul, 


Take hands, and dance there a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol !” 


What have we gained then by our unbelief but “a 
life of doubt, diversified by faith, for one of faith, 
diversified by doubt ”’ ? 
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Suppose that some bold person, some Napoleon, 
made the attempt to exclude Jesus altogether from 
our modern world, as the Mahommedans long ago, 
when they conquered the land of Syria, attempted to 
deface the Cross, and to erase this Blessed Name 
from all their territory. Men have indeed attempted 
to bring up their children, without letting them hear 
the name of Jesus. Think what it would mean. 
Christ’s name must be blotted out of every school- 
book, banished from our language and literature, 
and forbidden in the home. Every sacred picture 
must be destroyed, and every church must be razed 
to the ground, and every believer, in whose heart 
Jesus has a shrine, must be expelled or slain. No 
one, not even Father Abraham himself, whom three 
religions hail as prophet, has so penetrated into all 
our world as Christ. Our world? It is not our 
world, save as it is His world; for when He came 
hither, He came home to His own. The Advent 
was His home-coming; Calvary was His coming 
of age. 

How His presence pervades this world, how in- 
evitable and how inescapable is He! None of us 
but has encountered Him, but must yet meet Him 
face to face! We would all like to have met, 
and spoken to, some of the great dead—Socrates, 
Dante, St Paul! We were born too late for that. 
But we can and must encounter Christ, whether 
we will or not. He is interwoven with the very 
texture of our common life. His blood is in our 
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veins. Therefore He calls Himself “The Son of 
Man.” 

When the tug of temptation is upon thee, man, 
then Jesus holds one end of the rope. When sorrow 
knocks and enters, then the Man of Sorrows is upon 
His own familiar ground. If we are walking in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, ‘‘ when other 
helpers fail,’’ He is there—calm, strong, victorious ! 

No lapse of centuries can hem Jesus in, no gulf 
of racial division or of social distinction can repel 
Him. Here, in our narrow, evanescent life-time, 
must we come into contact with Christ. He will 
take no denial. Sooner or later, He comes to every 
one of us, with His challenge. ‘‘ Whom say ye that 
I am?” If not sooner, then later, for we must all 
stand before the Judgment Seat of Christ. We may 
easily cease attendance at the church, and avoid 
meeting the minister ; we can burn our Bibles, and 
boycott our pious friends ; but we cannot evade Jesus 
Christ. The fool may say in his heart, “ There is no 
God.” He may say it, not once, but a thousand times. 
Yet the hour comes when, driven by heart-hunger 
or by an instinctive belief, or by fear, he must cry 
out, if not with Peter, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ,” then, 
with the man of Gadara, “‘ I know Thee who Thou 
art,” or with the Jews of Jerusalem, ‘“‘ Crucify Him ! 
We will not have this Man to reign over us.”’ 

There are difficulties in the way of faith, put in 
our path by God, that we may be tested. Else faith 
were not faith, but sight. But they are nothing to 
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the difficulties that confront unbelief. If faith is 
difficult, unbelief is impossible. The teaching of 
the Church and the Bible not only meets human 
need, it satisfies reason, heart and conscience. The 
acknowledgment of God in Christ, accepted by the 
reason, will solve for us all questions in the earth, 
and out of it. This is the best practical working 
theory of life, that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, not imputing their trespasses. 

There are those who are practical unbelievers, 
to whom life is, to all intents, Godless, Christless, 
hopeless. They woke up this morning, and looked 
round upon the new day, and they saw not, spoke 
not with God. As for us, brethren, we believe, 
we rejoice to believe, in God the Father, and in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. This Christian belief holds 
the field; there is no substitute for it. If ye will 
not have Jesus Christ, whom are we to preach 
instead ? There ts none other. 


CHILDREN’S ADDRESSES 





THE ALPHABET OF THE GOSPEL 


“T am Alpha and Omega.”—Rev. xxii. 13 


LET me give you some short lessons in gospel 
grammar for beginners in the school of Jesus. And 
as the first page of every good grammar gives the 
alphabet, our first lesson shall be taken from it. 

Do you know what an acrostic is? It is a poem 
in which the letters of the alphabet appear in some 
regular order. There are acrostic psalms, such as 
Psalm cxix., in which the verses are arranged by the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, like beads on a 
string. Here is a little acrostic, called the A B C 
of the gospel, which I hope you will place not only 
in your memories, but in your hearts :— 


A. All have sinned. 
B. Behold the Lamb of God. 
C. Come unto Me. 


You will find it useful to make a list of all the 
titles and names of Jesus alphabetically, for He 
has so many great names that there are several 
under almost every letter of our alphabet. There 
are about one hundred and fifty in all. Faber the 
poet, shortly before his death, being full of the 


thought of Jesus, addressed some scholars about his 
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Lord, giving a list of these great titles from Genesis 
to Revelation, singing the high praise of Christ. 
And Bishop Moule tells us that when he walks out 
alone, or is wakeful at night, he calls up often one 
by one the titles and offices of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and adopts a plan that may seem fittest for the 
nursery, taking the alphabet, and stringing on it 
in his memory, letter by letter, these jewels and 
pearls, the glorious names of Christ. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
says he, “is so helpful as to collect this treasure for 
ourselves.” 

When Jesus says, “I am Alpha and Omega,” 
it is as if He said, ““I am A and Z,” for alpha and 
omega are the first and the last letters, the A and Z 
of the Greeks. The Master therefore Himself uses 
the alphabet to give us a lesson about His names 
and claims. 

Do you know your letters? What a great power 
is put into the hands of every scholar who has 
learnt to read. A poet has sung of the keyboard of 
the piano— 

‘“‘Four-and-thirty black slaves, 
Eight-and-forty white.” 


Think of the six-and-twenty willing servants of 
every reader, the vowels and the consonants. Master 
them, and you have a band of nimble slaves, running 
to do your bidding, bringing you the past and the 
present in printed books. Read only the best. 
Keep your eyes and your hearts for good literature. 
After having read widely, may you come to feel what 
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a great bookman declared once, “‘ There is but one 
book, the Bible.” 

Do you find lessons hard? Think of Jesus as 
the Alpha and the Omega, greatly interested in 
every attempt of yours to learn. Make Him Master 
over the grammar and the dictionary. Learn 
every lesson for Him. 

Jesus said once to the disciples (taking the smallest 
letter of the Greek alphabet, iota, which is the same 
as 7 in English), “‘ Not even one iota of all my words 
can fail to come true.’ Everything that Jesus 
said is very sacred and precious. We must hear 
His word with reverence, and obey His com- 
mands. Christians are just those who do as Jesus 
bids them. 

Even as the letters of the alphabet and the little 
iota are not outside our Master’s notice, you, though 
you be small, are known and loved by Him. Perhaps 
you cannot pronounce every big word, and there 
are syllables that puzzle your little tongue. Jesus 
uses easy words to suit you. All the great words 
of His gospel are tiny words of three or four letters 
—sin, God, love, life. You could find many texts 
spoken by Jesus with never a word in them of more 
than one syllable. He chose these for lisping 
tongues. He thought of you when He was teaching. 

Can you answer this question: How old must I 
be before I can be a Christian? You will help to 
answer it if you can answer these others: How old 
must I be before I can sin? How old to be able to 
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love? How old ere I may die? Spurgeon took 
his two boys to the graveyard, and bade them bring 
a measuring tape, and find the length of the graves. 
When they measured some little mounds of earth 
covering graves of children not so big as themselves, 
Spurgeon pointed out to his two boys that even 
they were not too young for death. If any one can 
ask the question, ‘‘ How old must I be ere I can 
become a Christian?’’ he has already answered 
it. You can be a Christian now. 

Did you ever hear the story of the cat and the 
kitten and the philosopher ? The philosopher made 
a hole in his door to let his cat pass out and in, 
and he made a smaller hole for the kitten. But he 
forgot that where a cat can go a kitten can. And 
if the door of salvation is wide enough for us, it is 
surely wide enough for you, boys and girls. It 
is easier to come to Jesus while you are young. 
Begin with Him. He is the Alpha, the First. Put 
Him first in the morning, first in your life, to love 
and to obey, and so you will also have Him for the 
Omega, the Last. 


ON PEDIGREES 


“Thou shalt call his name Jesus.” —MA«T. i. 21 | 


My second lesson in gospel grammar is upon the 
great name of Jesus, and I call it a lesson upon 
nouns, for a noun is just a name. The greatest 
of all names is here, “ the noun which is above every 
noun.” 

Like all kings, Jesus has His pedigree, or genea- 
logical tree—the list of His ancestors. But Jesus’ 
pedigree is not like that of some kings in history, 
who struck out names which they thought unsuit- 
able. Jesus is not ashamed of the weakest or of the 
humblest who will claim kinship with Him. It is 
said that the Emperor of Germany attempted to 
remove the name of his father, Frederick, from the 
family tree, because during his reign of three 
months he had been too infirm to take the oath 
as emperor. 

Is it not wonderful to study this pedigree of Jesus 
and to find here how He acknowledges some who 
had been very lowly and some who had been even 
very bad, but who turned to Him? One likes to 
note that there is a cripple—Jacob—in the list of 
Jesus’ ancestry, and a leper. Jesus is not too 


particular about His relations, if only they repent 
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and love Him. He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren. 

Let us not be ashamed of Jesus. A German pro- 
verb says, “ Be careful in choosing your ancestry.” 
But none of us can choose, as Jesus did, of what 
parents we shall be born, in what home, at what 
time. God decides all that for you and me. There 
are things which we can choose: to be loving and 
obedient to the mother and the father whom God 
has given us, to follow Jesus. We have to choose 
our companions ; let us do so with care. 

I think one reason why Jesus chose the lowly 
home of Nazareth and the humble peasant parentage 
was that He might teach all the world to be kind 
to the poorest and the humblest folk, and that they 
are well-born who are children of God, friends of 
Jesus. Next to being sons and daughters of God, 
the happiest of all descents is to come of godly 
parents. Some are quite naturally proud of a 
“lang pedigree ”’ ; 


“ But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


And if you have your mother and your father still 
on the earth, honour them. The fifth commandment 
is one which, by-and-by, we shall have no more 
opportunity of obeying. 

Giving a name to the baby is very important. 
Usually our fathers and mothers give us our names 
without consulting us./I know one dear little 
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girl who had her name chosen for her in an unusual 
and very pretty fashion. She was the youngest of 
nine, and ten years younger than any of the others. 
So it was agreed that the children should choose 
baby’s name. A list was made out, and then a 
short leet, of favourite names, till they all agreed on 
“Dorothy ”’ as their little sister’s baptismal name. 
Dorothy, you know, means “ the gift of God.” 

Jesus got His name very beautifully. An angel 
told Joseph, His father, that God would have the 
Babe called Jesus, and the meaning of that name 
shows that God would have this child named for 
the work He came to do. For the meaning is, 
“He shall save His people from their sin.”’ Re 

Our names are often no more than empty phrases. 
They don’t describe us at all. They were given to us 
before it was known how we would turn out. Some- 
times they describe what our parents and sponsors 
wished us to become. A father calls his son by his 
own name, implying that he would like to see him 
turn out as he has himself been. 

No one ever lived up to the expectations which 
were formed of him except Christ. One good father 
used to bend over his child and pray that God 
would spare them to one another long enough for 
the stamp of the father to be left on the boy’s mind 
and heart. Rather let every parent pray to be 
permitted to stamp the picture of Jesus indelibly 
on his children’s minds and on their hearts. 

Jesus’ name and His nature were one. These 
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long lists of titles of our Lord which the Bible gives 
are oftener adjectives than nouns. They are more | 
far than mere names attached to His person: they 
are words full of meaning, describing what Jesus is, 
and what He does. And for you and me, children, 
the name which matters is that name which we 
make for ourselves. The homeliest of all names 
may become distinguished if it be worn well. 
When they who love me utter my name with 
tenderness it will sound beautiful. 

Above all, there are titles which we must bear 
of our own choice, that of our trade, our business, or 
our Church profession, on which it lies with us to 
bestow honour. A carpenter! Always the world 
must connect that word with the labours of Jesus 
in Joseph’s shop, and the connection gives dignity 
to this work. A Christian! When this is more 
than a name and a form with us, when we are real 
Christians, we bring dignity to the great title. 

Did you ever, boys, carve your initials on the bark 
of a tree, or on the school-desk, or on other improper 
places? The best place in which to be ambitious 
to cut your name deep is at the top of the list of 
renown. It is told of George Washington that 
before marching to battle he climbed the limestone 
cliff of Virginia, and cut his name in the rock a foot 
higher than any other climber had done. 

There is one place in which I pray you all to see 
to it that your names are carved—in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. It will secure your immortality. 
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In the great genealogical tree of the gospel God’s 
holy name stands at the top (Luke iii. 38), and 
the most honoured name is that of Jesus. 

Would you ensure entrance into this illustrious 
list ? Would you have your name on the Tree of 
Life? How can it be? If only you trust Jesus 
and do the will of His Father. And the way to do 
the will of God is.just to do what Jesus bids you. 


“ Both guns and swords are strong, no doubt, 
And so are tongue and pen, 
And so are sheaves of good bank-notes 
To sway the souls of men. 


But guns and swords, and gold and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 

Are sometimes feebler than a smile, 
And poorer than a tear.” 


ON THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


“JT am the Way.”—JOHN xiv. 6. 


You must know that the New Testament was written 
at first in Greek, and that Greek, unlike Latin, 
has a definite article, ‘‘ the.” In many ways Greek 
surpasses any other language as a means of teaching 
and speaking. When God chose it as the channel 
through which He should speak to us, He chose the 
most beautiful and elastic language. You will see 
what is meant if you note the great difference between 
Jesus’ words as He spoke them, and as they appear, 
say, in the Latin motto of Glasgow University— 
“Via, veritas, vita.’”’ Our English version, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” gives a more 
exact form. What Jesus says here is that He is 
the only way, the proved and tried way. This 
little article becomes like an asterisk, or a finger- 
post, pointing out Jesus to us. 

A great many titles of Jesus besides have the same 
form as our text. ‘‘I am the Door,” ‘‘I am the 
Good Shepherd,” “I am the Bread of Life.” By 
the use of the definite article a point is given to 
the great names and a claim is made. ‘I am the 
Door ’’—that is, none can drift into heaven by some 
Sater Jesus keeps the door and the key. “I 
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am the Good Shepherd ’’—that is, there is none 
good but One. In short, this use of the little 
article always reminds us that “ there is none other 
name whereby we can be saved.’”’ One of the most 
common of those great names of Jesus which have 
before them the definite article is ‘‘ The Christ.” 
It means the Saviour expected and promised. 
Here the asterisk refers us back to the prophets 
and the psalms which speak of Christ. This is one 
of Jesus’ most famous titles, but it is one which He 
never gave to Himself. You will never find Him 
saying, “ I am the Christ,” but He loved to hold up 
to His disciples the mirror of the Old Testament 
and hear them whisper as they gazed in it, “‘ Thou 
art the Christ,’ the Messiah promised. There are 
titles of Jesus which only our lips can give Him, 
and it is for us to confess, “‘ This is the Saviour. 
He is my Friend.” Every time we thus confess 
Christ we add to His honour, we give Him joy. 
There is but one way of getting nearer to God and of 
entering heaven—Jesus. Jesus is the Way—the only 
way. God has only one Son, and He has given Him 
to be our Saviour. What a kindness! It helps 
us to think of the preciousness of Jesus if we re- 
member that He is the only Son of God, and that 
heaven was without its best glory when He came 
to seek and to save the lost. Sometimes we are apt 
to treat the thought of Jesus as Lord Dalhousie 
treated a priceless gem which had been put in his 
charge in India. Other great matters took up his 
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attention, and he thrust the precious stone 
into his pocket and forgot all about it. Weeks 
after, when inquiry was made about the little 
parcel, a servant told Lord Dalhousie that his 
coat, in the pocket of which the jewel had been 
placed, was flung away. ‘“‘ But here,’’ added the 
man, “is a little piece of glass which I found 
in the pocket. What is to be done with it?” 
It was the Koh-i-noor, now the brightest jewel 
in the royal crown. 

There are many foolish and wrong ideas about 
Jesus that hinder boys and girls from taking Him 
at once for their Friend and Saviour. Some fancy 
that because He is kind they may count on Him 
always, and they take it for granted that He will be 
always near to welcome them. It is forgotten that 
though Jesus is never other than kind, one may 
wander so far into bad ways that the return to Jesus 
may be made difficult. The safe and the worthy 
plan is to come right home to Jesus at the first. 
The best time to repent of your sins is before you 
have committed them. I mean, don’t go away into 
sin at all, but make Jesus now your Saviour from 
sin. Let me tell youa story. It is an Eastern tale 
of a young man who saved the king’s life, and who 
was bidden choose for his reward whatever he wished. 
So the king’s slaves led this fortunate young man 
along the corridors of the palace, where one after 
another were the entrances to all the treasure- 
houses. But as they escorted him, the princess, 
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the king’s beautiful daughter, who loved him, 
gliding by, whispered to him, “ Be sure that you 
choose nothing less than the end room.” First, 
then, they entered the chamber filled with silver, 
then that which contained gold, afterwards the 
stores of rubies, diamonds, etc. But always the 
wise young man refused. “No; I desire better 
still than these.’”’ At length he was conducted to a 
room which was empty, save that the princess 
herself stood in it. ‘‘I will take this, said he. 
“ But how did the young man know that he had 


reached the end room?” asked one. ‘‘ Because 
there is nothing better than love!” Love is the 
best. 


A Scotch. boy to whom this tale was told 
said, after a pause, “Lucky chap; for when 
he got the princess, he got all the rest—the 
treasure and the kingdom.“ “Yes,” I replied, 
“for to have love is to have all. To put love 
first in life is to secure life.” “‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of Love, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” They are wisest who place 
Jesus first of all. 

When our Master says to us, “I am the Way,” 
He tells us that to be saved by Him we must have 
a personal trust in Him. Some of you may wonder, 
“How can I be saved? What is it to come to 
Jesus?” A French thinker once said sadly, “ If 
I knew where the way was, I would go and walk 
in it.” We may puzzle long about the best words 
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in which to tell “how to come to Jesus.” But 
much the simplest way of speaking of it is, trust Him 
as you trust a father or a mother or a good friend. 
In all those texts which Jesus spoke beginning with 
‘‘T am,” such as “‘ I am the Door,” “ I am the Life,” 
“Tam the Way,” He teaches us to put the thought 
of Himself in place of all puzzles about ways and 
means. What is life? Not the wisest men can 
explain it. Where is heaven? No eye has seen it. 
How shall I know the way? It puzzles us all, 
except as we trust the wise, the loving Jesus. Put 
Him in place of your questions. Put your hand in 
His hand. Depend on His guidance. Our religion 
is Christ, His friendship, His promise, His love. 
He has made a bridge to heaven. He is the guide 
also to bring us across the bridge; He is Himself 
the way. We are quite safe if only we put ourselves 
in His strong hands. In the parish where I lived 
as a little boy we had to cross a restless river on our 
way to church, and when the spate came down and 
swept away the wooden bridge, there was no way 
of crossing save by stepping-stones. Men and 
women could leap over these, but the feet of a child 
might miss them, and we feared the black, rushing 
river. But in time of flood a strong man would 
lift up the children in his arms, and leaping from 
boulder to boulder, would bear them safe to the 
other side. So we had our sermon at the river- 
bank before we reached the church at all. For 
that rapid stream is sin, which has destroyed this 
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world, and has swept away the bridge of hope. The 
stepping-stones are God’s laws, that are too hard 
for our feet, but Jesus is the strong man, who is the 
way, the bridge, the guide, the Saviour. This is 
the way ; walk ye in it. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON 


“Who is the greatest ?” MARK ix. 34 


Jesus in one place tells us to be careful how we 
use words. ‘‘ For every idle word,” says He, 
“ye must give account.’”’ One day a man came 
to Him and said, ‘‘Good Master, what shall 
I do?” But Jesus saw that he addressed Him 
idly, so He asked, ‘‘ Why callest thou Me good ?” 
He used the word “good” only as a phrase, or 
perhaps to flatter, which was worse. It is very 
wrong to use words that exaggerate or that mislead. 
Idle compliments, flattering words, lies, are among 
the sins of the tongue. 

None of the parts of speech are more abused 
than adjectives. Terms like “ awful,” “ glorious,” 
“lovely” are used without thought of their real 
meaning. It is a good prayer to offer daily to God, 
“ Keep the door of my lips.”” See how many guards 
God has put to keep us from letting words free that 
are bad or angry, false or thoughtless ; these are the 
folding-doors of the lips and the white ivory port- _ 
cullis of the teeth. Best of all, let us make God the 
keeper of the door. 

Do you dislike some words that older people use ? 
You don’t speak about saints or sinners, and you 
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would be quite hurt if we called you pious or “ godly.” 
These are not words you like, but you speak of 
“a good sort,” and “a straight fellow”; you con- 
demn the “ soft ’’ and the “ sneak.” Now probably 
you mean much the same as we do, though your 
language is different. Let us not quarrel over words. 

The disciples should not have asked, ‘‘ Who is 
the greatest ?”’ It is one of those questions which 
should not be put. Many such questions were asked 
of Jesus, and they only made Him sad, for they were 
like windows showing Him how people felt in their 
hearts. One young man asked Him, “ How often 
shall I forgive my brother? Would seven times 
be enough ?”’ But a Christian will forgive without 
keeping count, and when I truly forgive I must also 
try to forget. 

Another time Jesus was asked, “ Who is my 
neighbour? ’’ But He replied in a way that meant, 
“Don’t ask, Who is my neighbour ? ask, To whom 
can I be neighbourly and kind?” The way we 
put a question may often help us to find the answer. 
In our text, too, the question should not be, “‘ Who 
is greatest ?”’ It is wiser not to speak that way, 
for comparing one boy with another may lead to 
envy instead of effort. Seek to be a Christian 
(is Jesus’ reply), not the greatest of Christians. 

Only one can be at the very top, and the risk 
of conceit is great when one is so high. It is not 
necessary that you or I should be the greatest or 
the first, but it is necessary we should do as well as 
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we can—no boy can do more than that. Winning 
prizes is poor sport if it leads to pride and scorn of 
others. Desiring to be first only for praise and fame 
is foolish. The first in that sense shall be last. 
First in success, he will be last in attractiveness 
andin character. The prizes we miss, if we honestly 
tried to win them, may help us as much as those we 
gain. I mean, if the loss of them make us lowly 
and gentle without making us bitter. 

Success, what is it? <A great deal of error springs 
up from mistaken ideas about success. It is a pity 
that history gives to Alexander and Frederick the 
title ‘‘ Great,’ for it puts power and cleverness 
above nobler qualities. | These men fought battles 
and took cities, but ‘“ greater is he that ruleth his 
own spirit than he that taketh a city.”’ 

Once, in days long ago, the richest man and the 
wisest man met together, and they talked about the 
happiest man. ‘“‘ Who,” asked Crcesus, the great, 
rich, conquering king, of Solon the sage—‘‘ who 
was the happiest man that ever lived?” He 
expected that the answer would be, ‘‘O Crcesus, 
you are the happiest man, for you are so rich.” 
But Solon was not coward enough to flatter the king, 
nor even conceited enough to claim, “I, who am 
so wise, am the happiest man.” But he told of two 
sons who bravely saved their father and mother 
from death, and said they were happiest. ‘“‘ And 
who was next,’ asked the astonished king. So 
the wise man told of a patriot who gave his life for 
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his country. And the king was angry because the 
sage spoke thus, and he demanded, “‘ Where, then, 
do you place so fortunate a man as I?” “ Ah,” 
replied the other, ‘‘ we must wait till we see how your 
life will end.” That is Herodotus’s story of the 
richest, the wisest, and the happiest. 

In modern city life, where people rise rapidly 
and gain quick success, wrong views are formed 
as to what success really means. Size, show, sound, 
that which impresses eye and ear, is placed above 
what touches the heart. Some one speaks of a 
business man’s three degrees of comparison as “ on, 
honour, honest.” The first is ‘‘ to get on,” the next 
is “‘seek honour,” and only the last ‘“‘ be honest.” 
Horace put it in words which I dare say some of you 
can translate, ‘‘ Rem facias, si possis recte, si non, 
quocunque modo rem.” 

But Jesus greatly disapproves of that view of 
life, and He says, “If any man desire to be first, 
the same shall be last of all.” Don’t aim (He means) 
at getting on. Don’t desire to be first. Put God 
first, and not your own glory. John the Baptist 
was the only man Jesus called great, and it was 
because he forgot about himself and put Jesus 
highest, taking for his motto, “ He is preferred before 
me ”’—literally, ‘‘ Jesus is first ; I am only second ! ” 

Did you ever hear how Paul compared his adjec- 
tives? At the beginning he said, ‘‘ I am the least.”’ 
Then after he knew himself better he wrote, ‘‘ I am 
less than the least of all saints.” But in the end he 
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confessed, “‘ I am the chief of sinners.’”’ As he came 
to love Jesus more, and to think more highly of 
Jesus, he grew to think less and less of himself. 
Jesus is first, with no second. A good scholar in 
the Master’s school will be ambitious for himself, but 
more ambitious for Christ; anxious personally to 
be good and useful and great, but more anxious 
that the Lord be made great and glorious. 


“MY KING AND I” 


“ He must increase, but I must decrease.”—JOHN iii. 30 


I TOLD you that Latin was not a good language for 
preaching the gospel in, because it has no definite 
article. To-day we find another reason for saying 
this: it puts the first person before the second, and 
the second before the third. This is very impolite, 
but it is also the wrong order in gospel grammar. 
English is better than Latin here, for English 
grammar says, “‘ Thou and I,” “ He and I,” while 
Latin says, “‘ I and thou,” “I and he.” There is a 
famous story of Cardinal Wolsey, who was a great 
Latin scholar as well as a courtier in the service 
of Henry the Eighth. He offended the king by 
saying, ‘Ego et rex meus,’ which bigger boys 
know is good Latin for ‘‘ My King and I.” But we 
in English don’t say, “I and my king.” Wolsey 
was proved a good scholar but a bad courtier, and 
he offended his king by this manner of speaking. 
The King is first in our gospel, first on your heart’s 
throne, first in your thought and life. Jesus is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. It is unfortunate 
that we write “I” withacapital. This, the smallest 
word in the language, is the most dangerous. Some 


big words that your tongue trips on will not hurt 
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you like this. It is small, like a gnat, but like a 
gnat it can hurt far beyond its size. “I” wants to 
get the place Jesus should have, wants to be first, 
get the best, be greatly made of. Its other name, 
“self,” shows what I mean. “Self” is dangerous, 
because it would push Jesus out of His place and be 
itself king. ‘‘Self’’ is a very troublesome fellow, 
boastful, conceited, forward. 

I hope, boys, you hate swagger. On every honest 
playground, and among all nice boys, it is voted bad 
form. In battle, says one boy I know, it is next 
worst to running away. Surely the ugliest name a 
boy can get is coward. Now sin and cowardice are 
twins. Courage and clean hearts go together. Sir 
Walter Scott says,— 


“ His strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.” 


Dread two things that go together—a black heart 
and a white liver. The hero does his duty, and 
leaves to others to tell about it. 

I hope you all love a good fight. Every healthy 
boy loves battle. Barrie tells how his mother and he 
sent to the library for The Arabian Nights, but 
returned it unread, greatly disappointed when they 
found it was not “ knights.’”’ Our mothers like 
us to be brave. Scotch women as well as Spartans 
would wish their boys to ‘come home with their 
shields or on them,” dead rather than disgraced. 

Don’t think that if you are a Christian you cannot 
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be brave. Why, there are bigger battles to be 
fought by Christians than by any others. Let me 
tell you of one or two of these. 

There is a boy in the school and in the town to 
whom I want you to give a good thrashing. Can 
you guess his name and address ? Howold are you? 
He is the same age exactly. He was born the same 
day. He lives under your cap. He stands in your 
boots. He looks out of your eyes. His name is 
Self—self-will, self-ish-ness. 

Oh, how he can harm you! Nobody can hurt 
you if you don’t hurt yourself. I hope this enemy 
will die before you die. Here is a duel to be fought, 
not with swords, but with words; not with pistols, 
but with prayers. General Gordon in the Soudan 
had a mirror in which he used to show the black men 
their figures and faces, and when they looked at the 
man in the mirror they were terrified and fled. 
Boys, fear most of all the face in the looking-glass. 
The foe whom you have to fear and to fight is self. 
The greatest victory you can gain is over self. 
At play or at work the best score made is when 
temper is kept. David did a harder thing when 
he spoke gently to his cross-grained brother than 
when he killed the giant. 

A second battle is in defence of the weaker. A 
capital cure for egotism and all self-ish-ness is to 
think about others and to help them; to refuse to 
tell tales ; to do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you; to please others and save them 
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pain. This is a fit career fora manly boy. To give 
a soft answer, or to turn the other cheek, may look 
like cowardice, but it takes a hero to do such things. 

There are times when a boy who is a Christian 
may have to fight with his fists, but it will not be 
against smaller boys or in easy battle. Dobbin’s 
fight of which I told you was one of these, and so 
was the great combat in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
a book which I hope you have read. 

But our lesson is not finished till we learn also 
about the third personal pronoun. There are 
whole chapters (it might interest you to search 
for these) in the gospels where the writer, speak- 
ing all the while about Jesus, never once names 
Him by His name, but only speaks of ‘“ Him.” 
We read all about what “He” did and said, 
but there is no name given. Why is this ? 

The Jacobites were forbidden to name their 
prince. They were afraid to speak of him in Scot- 
land, and they sang in their songs about him whom 
“we daurna name.’’ Sometimes, too, the early 
Christians found it dangerous to speak about their 
Lord, and they had signs, like the fish, every letter 
of which, in their language, reminded them of a 
title of their blessed Lord—‘ Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour.” 

But it was not fear that made the writers of the 
gospels leave out the name of Christ. It was 
familiarity. When Mary Magdalene or St John 
spoke of “ Him,” leaving out the name, this was 
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because for them there was no other. His presence 
was with them all the time. It was in much the 
same way that Jeems, the old Edinburgh beadle, 
spoke always of his wife who had been dead for 
years as “‘her.” Jeems could never forget her 
though she was gone. But Jesus is here, and if we 
give Him the high place which the people of the 
gospels gave Him, we shall live always in the thought 
of Him. It is not necessary to mix the name of 
God or of Jesus much with your talk. There might 
be one or two reasons for saying little about Jesus. 
Some do not talk of Him because they do not know 
Him, or because they are afraid of Him. But others 
do not talk much or loud about Christ because they 
are very near to Him, and a whisper from them 
reaches His ear. To live in His presence, to dwell 
on the thought of Him, to be quite at home with 
Him, this is the best way. It was said of the good 
men who first taught the world about Jesus that 
they knew Him so well and loved Him so much 
that it was easy for them to find their way into His 
presence. If we keep thinking about Him and 
learning of Him, our love to Him will grow :— 


“For ah! to know Him is to love Him, 
Love but Him, and love for ever.” 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


“This is My commandment.”—JOHN xv. 12 


For every Christian the present tense is the great 
andimportant one. Ifa man begins to speak of Jesus 
or of his own religious life in the past tense, this is a 
sign of decay. Virgil describes how Troy had fallen, 
and the citadel was in flames. Some boys will know 
the line in which he cries out, ‘‘ Fuit Ilium” (Troy 
is a thing of the past). Shakespeare has the same 
manner of speech—“ I had a brother then.”” Some- 
times, while one who has had an active career is yet 
alive, men refer to his life in the past tense. The 
meteor-like popular course is already ended, and 
when his name comes up, people ask, ‘“‘ What 
is become of him? He was a most vigorous 
man.” Though still in the flesh, his career is 
all over. 

Now we must learn not to think of our Lord 
or of His gospel as past, but rather as ever present. 
The great name, “‘ I am,’”’ which He claims, declares 
this. We must not put twenty centuries between 
us and Jesus—no, nor an hour or a moment; but 
we must have Him with us now as our living, abiding 
Friend. 


A Glasgow poet has written, ‘‘ There is no past 
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tense to love.’’ Love blighted is indeed love in the 
past and in the pluperfect tense. But true love is 
present, immortal, eternal. Another interesting 
question which has been asked is whether the verb 
“to love”’ has an imperative mood. Does Jesus 
ever command us to love Him? He speaks to us 
often in the imperative: to the mind, learn; to the 
will, obey ; to the eye, look ; to the ear, hearken ; 
to the tongue, confess. But it is curious that Jesus 
seems never to have said to any one, ‘‘ Love Me.” 
No, but ‘‘ Lovest thou Me ?”’ and “‘ If ye love Me.” 
He wooes, coaxes, beseeches the gift of our love. 
He comes patiently knocking at the door of our 
hearts, but He will not force an entrance. We 
must give Him willing admission. 

There are many things which we cannot command. 
We cannot by thinking (even in these days of 
gymnastics and physical drill) add an inch to our 
stature. Hardly can the dull boy change into a 
genius ; we cannot fix who shall be our parents, or 
in what country or at what time we shall live. But 
there is a great field of our chotce—who shall be our 
friends; what we are to make of our life; and, 
most of all, whether we shall love and trust Christ. 
Never is a youth more great than in the hour of 
decision, and his most splendid moment is when he 
_ chooses Jesus. Certainly the greatest verb in the 

gospel is the verb “‘ to love’ ; its chief mood is the 
imperative mood, and its most important tense the 
present. If Jesus does not say, “ Love Me,” but 
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“‘ Lovest thou Me ? ” it is proper that we should bid 
you love and serve and obey Jesus. There are some 
people whom it is not easy to like, let alone to love. 
Now it is very easy to love Jesus. It was said of 
Queen Victoria. that she made it easy for her subjects 
to be loyal. We can affirm of our Lord that He 
is so good, and so wise, and so kind, He speaks 
such beautiful words, and. He does such gracious 
deeds, that it is easy to love Him. And to refuse 
your love to Him is cruel and a great affront. The 
hardest lot for any mother is to lose the affection of 
her own child. And it is unkind, it is wicked, to 
refuse your heart to Jesus Christ. Let us all keep 
ourselves for Him, and refuse to waste our lives 
on sin. 

There is another verb which, for the children, 
comes even before the verb “to love.’”’ It is the 
verb ‘“‘ to obey.” Obedience is not a greater word 
than love, but children can understand it sooner. 
The fifth commandment, about obeying parents, 
is really the first commandment in one way: it is 
the earliest to be felt and understood by boys and 
girls. They will find it the hardest of all the ten. 
I said to.a nice little boy, “ Love Jesus,” and he. 
replied, ‘“‘ But I do love Him.” Then I found that I 
had put my counsel wrong. It should be, “ Be 
obedient to Jesus’ words.”’ To be obedient to our 
parents is one way of obeying Jesus, for He said, 
“ Honour thy father and mother.’”’ Lose no time 
in keeping the fifth commandment, for soon you will 
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be grown up, and your parents may have gone, 
so that you cannot obey them more. Though 
it is written, “‘ Children, obey your parents,’’ no- 
where is a mother bidden love her children. Why ? 
Because God has written this command on the 
mother’s heart. How they have loved us! How 
patient they are when we vex them, how proud of 
us when we succeed! I knew one mother who could 
not read the names of even strange boys in the 
published prize-lists without thinking tenderly of 
the feeling of their mothers, whom she had never 
seen. And Barrie tells of his mother, that when she 
read of a deed of bravery, of a hero coming home, 
of a lad succeeding anywhere, while others admired - 
the man, Margaret Ogilvie wept at home and thought, 
““ She will be a proud mother to-day.” Let us love 
these dear mothers of ours. Their pure hands beckon 
us to follow them and to follow Christ, of whom 
we heard first of all from their lips. Rabbi Duncan 
was a famous Scotsman, who for some years had 
wandered far away from peace and from duty. 
He tells how he came home. The doctrines of grace 
came and preached themselves to him, as he had 
been taught them in his childhood, and, great 
scholar that he was, he laid hold of the simple words 
which his mother had taught him, and he knelt 
down in his room and prayed as he had done at her 
knee.:— 
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“This night I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


God has many ways of teaching us the lesson of 
obedience, and it takes a long time for our passionate 
hearts to learn it. Some who are yet quite young 
may be taught through pain and sorrow the duty of 
obeying God. Ralph Connor tells us of a beautiful 
young girl, Gwen, who had never heard of Jesus’ 
love, and who was very wild. One day a good 
minister came over the prairie, and gave Gwen 
her first Bible lesson. As she listened to the 
story of Jesus’ love, ‘“‘It isn’t true, is it?” she 
asked, and, “‘ Is it a fairy tale?’ After hearing the 
wonderful story, and learning that it was all true, 
her life was different. But she was very wayward, 
and one day she was hurt when riding her pony 
among the cattle, and she lay a cripple on her couch. 
Many questions sprang up. ‘‘ Was it God who let 
me fall?” ‘Does He know I shall never ride 
again ?’’ “Does He know how I suffer.” At 
first poor little passionate Gwen said she hated 
God for all this. But the wise minister came 
in, and taking up her dead mother’s Bible, read 
about the Man in agony in Gethsemane; and 
he told Gwen about the prairie over which he 
had just ridden, and of the canyon, a great 
gash in the prairie, where the richest mould is 
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found and the best flowers grow. The fruits— 
the flowers—of the Spirit, said he, are love and 
joy, but also gentleness, meekness, self-control. So 
Gwen learned early, through suffering, the great 
lesson of obedience. 





PAPERS 





MY FRIEND THE TRAMP 


I am a bachelor and a solitary, not loving nor fre- 
quenting the haunts of well-washed and groomed 
humanity ; being also a country pastor with some 
leisure, I have been led to cultivate the friendship 
of a class whose habits are too little known, the 
homeless, ragged, unfriended tramp. Last winter, 
if it was a terrible one for all who sleep in the open 
air, was a favourable season for studying their 
habits. On some of its coldest nights, life must 
have been a heavy burden to them, as life at 15° 
Fahr. must always be. If we read of few suicides 
among them; this is only because nature is kind, 
and gives them release. A great proportion of our 
tramp population die every winter under the open 
sky. 

It is not easy for those of us whose hearth is sacred 
as the holy altar to comprehend the case of those 
people to whom “ home ”’ is as little a reality as to 
the Arab, who does not possess even the word. 
The tramp’s home is the highway ; he is as fond of 
the road as any Bedouin of the desert ; he takes to 
it as his element. Once the tramping fever has 
seized a man, it is as impossible to shut him within 


four walls (unless you lock him up in prison) as it 
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would be to confine a sailor to dry land, or an Italian 
peasant girl’s feet within shoe-laces. 

Nearly all lads of sixteen, like the younger son in 
the parable, are tempted to run away from home 
in quest of freedom and fortune; many, by the 
grace of God, are restrained; others break loose. 
I know many a decent mother, whose boy has gone 
for weeks upon the tramp, and left aching hearts at 
home. One morning in early summer, I had occasion 
to walk out soon after dawn, and the rising sun 
disclosed to me sights which kindly night usually 
conceals from view. There is no time like morning 
for revealing the seamiest side of tramp life. I came 
upon three lads lying upon the hard road, close to 
the edge, so as to be safe from passing wheels. They 
had kindled a little fire of sticks between them for 
warmth, and round the smouldering fagots they 
were stretched, sound asleep. Though but youths 
in years, they were evidently veterans in tramping. 
The sun, falling full on their faces, showed how weary 
they were, and I fear, how wicked they had been. 
Strange to say, about a mile farther on lay other 
three, upon a heap of road-metal—boys not long 
broken loose. One of them slept upon a pillow of 
moss, which he had gathered to ease his head— 
he was not accustomed to rough it. One lay on 
his back, and was so deep in slumber that the slant- 
ing beams of light striking full on his eyes could not 
rouse him, nor our voices as we passed. The third, 
his hands thrust in his pockets for heat, moved 
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restlessly, and I think dreamed of home as he slept. 
All three wore boots and clothes which must have 
been made for themselves, and were evidently new 
to the life. They had learnt the trick of sleeping 
out. They were at the beginning of the career 
of those who prefer the highway and the plank-bed 
to all the comforts of home. 

This class of lads on the tramp, however, is scarcely 
of the professional type. They may settle down to 
steady work again, and, in fact, usually do, while 
the typical tramp is the man who dislikes labour, 
and who, if he can help it, will not bow his neck to 
the yoke: 


“ Life which the very stars reprove, 
As on their silent tasks they move.” 


Thirst for drink may be his ailment, thirst of soul 
always is, and stress of conscience goads him on. 
He cannot stay more than a couple of days at any 
job he may obtain ; his feet itch again for the road ; 
he is in full flight from himself, and the phantom 
he dreads ever overshadows him, and fills him with 
a great fear. He is the Cain of our time, a fugitive 
and a vagabond upon the face of the earth, with the 
mark of his sins graven deep upon his brow. 

These tramps are a class by themselves, as really 
as the swarthy gipsies in their tents, or as the thieves 
who dwell underground in cities. Unlike the gipsies, 
however, they have not learnt how to pitch a tent 
or to choose a king. They are isolated fragments 
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of humanity, waifs and strays detached from 
society. They are a brotherhood without organiza- 
tion. Possessed of a very “ Iliad of woes,” they have 
no means of uttering them. No doubt their common 
hardship draws them together. They have a sort of 
Freemasonry of signs to indicate their movements, 
and what houses are best to apply to for alms. 
But they are uncatalogued, without vote or stake 
in the country; their name appears on no roll or 
register that I wot of; they pay no rent or taxes, 
and, in short, they are altogether beyond the pale. 
I doubt if many of this fraternity possess any in- 
dividual name. A name is a token of respectability, 
symbol of a sacrament, being bestowed in baptism. 
These unchristened vagrants hardly know their 
proper names. Chance or usage attaches some brief 
nickname to the individual, some monosyllabic Jake 
or. Bill, easily pronounced, of little significance, or 
some epithet descriptive of character or appearance. 
The fallen women of London, as De Quincey points 
out, style themselves simply by their Christian 
names. 

I have a great many friends among the tramps. 
I have had them to breakfast and to dine. I have 
walked with them in daylight and at midnight, 
sullen or talkative, drunk and sober. One night 
last winter, I found a couple of them groping about 
in the dark, just ejected from a public-house, and 
with drink enough to make them communicative. 
They were from opposite parts of the country and 
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their paths had met only that morning, and they 
had formed a fellowship in their misery, though 
each knew no more of the other than either knew 
of me. At first they were sullen, thinking I meant 
them harm; but one of them cleverly struck a 
match, ostensibly to show the way, really to recon- 
noitre the new chum. The glimmering light served 
also to reveal my mates, and it was an eery moment 
when their wild, raw faces met mine full stare. 
One of them was short and thick-set, with red and 
hungry eyes. The other was long and lean and 
scraggy, but with features well formed, and he 
must once have been handsome. Both were in rags, 
and they were dirty and pinched with cold. They 
had too much whisky to feel the pang of hunger ; 
that pain was reserving itself for the later hours of 
the night. One of them shivered and trembled, 
and his teeth rattled like musketry, so that he could 
hardly speak. He explained what was too evident, 
that he had no shirt on, having parted with it the 
day before to get a shilling for drink. “‘ More than 
likely the fellow has sold it again by this time,’’ 
he added, with a hoarse laugh. It was the coldest 
night of the winter, and the thermometer was 17° 
below the freezing point, so I offered to pay these 
men’s lodging if they would go back to the village. 
My money was readily enough accepted, but they 
preferred to keep it for a drink in the morning, and 
to sleep outside. There is a disused mine in our 
vicinity, the way to which they had asked of me 
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when I met them. This haunt of tramps, known 
locally as Number Two, is a shaft where an engine 
is still wrought, and where the furnaces afford some 
warmth, and a buttress of brickwork shelters from 
wind and frost. I own that my curiosity to visit 
this shelter by night was a motive in bringing 
me to volunteer to escort these wanderers. Four 
tramps have died in this mine of ours in the last six 
years ; two men last winter were picked up dead in 
our parish who had lain out overnight. How can 
I pass by the tramp on the wayside, and rest snug 
in my bed o’ nights? But what can we do? One 
cannot offer a tramp his spare bedroom. I have 
lodged them in the wash-house, I have given them an 
arm when drunk down to the tramps’ lodging-house, 
I have got them work at the hands of a kindly 
employer in the foundry, and they have run away 
from it and me. I have trusted them with money 
and with clothing, and in most instances they have 
betrayed the trust. The want of strength and of 
proper clothes, worst of all the want of will, makes 
work a burden to them. What is to be done with 
these pitiful people? There in this poor tramps’ 
bedroom, open to the frosty air, I left my men, 
inviting them home to breakfast next day, and I 
lay awake, wondering if they would see the dawn, 
and meditating about a certain Christmas eve long 
ago, when the thoughtless Bethlehemites lay warm 
in their beds, and the Son of Mary was out in the 
cold. 
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Last New Year’s Day a friend of mine gave a 
tramps’ party, which proved a great success. A 
neighbouring hall afforded suitable accommodation, 
and the guests, who came from all quarters, appeared 
to have made some effort with soap and otherwise 
to rise to the occasion. About thirty accepted the 
invitation, men, women, and children, in all stages 
of squalor and disease, and they proved quite equal 
to the business of entertaining themselves. One sang 
hoarsely, but in tune; one played on some infirm 
instrument; one recited as to the manner born. 
True, it all sounded weird enough to a listener, for 
no human sound is quite so melancholy as the mirth 
of people who are heavy in heart. I think the 
laughter of lost souls must be more unbearable 
than their wail. But these merrymakers in their 
fashion enjoyed their New Year’s Day. They were 
as happy as tea and cookies could make them. 
The minister who presided called upon each perfomer 
thus: ‘ Our friend with the Jew’s harp will play,” 
or “ That man with the patch on his eye will sing.” 
One gifted guest interested me greatly. He hada 
lofty brow, deep-set black eyes, and coal-black hair. 
His mouth and lower face were less promising than 
the forehead, for weakness and sin were written 
on those features. So far as the face went, however, 
it might have belonged to a duke, or a professor of 
Sanscrit. And he gave us a charming Irish melody, 
and rendered it so well that that critical audience 
violently encored him, and he treated us to a comic 
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song. His voice had been good till whisky deprived 
him of it. His name I did not dare to inquire. 
Our festival, you observe, was a masque, for among 
the circle of tramps introductions by name are not 
convenient, and they prefer to remain in the limbo 
of a vague sobriquet. But so do many distinguished 
authors, and why not, if he prefer it, our acquaintance 
the tramp ? 

Sometimes there is a tramp’s funeral, but never, 
alas! in all my experience, a tramp’s wedding, 
though they have their women with them on the 
road and at the mine, with many little children 
in their arms and at their side, and more, I fear, 
under the sod. There was one supremely pathetic 
case of death out at Number Two. He had been with 
us so many months that we began to know him, 
and to feel a deep interest in him. He slept at the 
mine, but he regularly breakfasted at my kitchen 
door, and lived by begging around. A hacking 
cough and a rapid consumption had peremptorily 
commanded a halt at our village. He was a religious 
tramp, and coming stealthily upon him in his lair 
we could overhear him crooning a familiar hymn. 
Though his humble retreat could boast no Bible 
(what have tramps to do with Bibles?) he was 
grateful when well-known passages were recalled 
to him. Rough hands of other wayfarers ministered 
to the dying man. When I dropped in once on a 
visit, one of the miners’ castaway shovels was set 
upon the furnace fire, and in it frizzled merrily the 
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scraps of meat and bread which had been begged 
or perhaps stolen for supper. ‘‘ Tramps’ frying- 
pans ”’ we villagers have learned to call these shovels. 
A wretched-looking cat, apparently some homeless 
tramp like her human comrades, was crouched close 
to the warmth, just behind a grimy fellow who lay 
asleep. The smell of food, however, and the cheerful 
sound in the frying-pan kept puss awake, and her 
purr imparted a strangely domestic strain to the 
situation. But to that wasted human being who 
lay in the corner it mattered little now what food 
he took, for he would soon be past the reach of 
hunger. The cold was cruel, and while one side 
of him was scorched the other side was frozen as 
he lay by the furnace. Kindly death, the great 
liberator, found him at last, and set him free. The 
parish functionaries were indignant that he should 
have dared to die within our borders, and to put 
us to the expense of a funeral. It was a parish 
ceremony, and the policeman and the parson and 
the Poor-Inspector were chief mourners. A parish 
coffin is the cheapest article turned out of an under- 
taker’s workshop ; a parish funeral is the briefest 
ceremonial in the directory. But the Gospel came 
to me with a new power as I read, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” ‘‘ And she brought 
forth her first-born Son, and wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the inn.” 
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“He begged the body of Jesus, and took it down 
and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre 
that was hewn in stone, wherein never man before 
was laid.” As I thought upon the lowly Saviour 
condescending to lie in a borrowed cradle and in a 
borrowed grave, I seemed to understand the matter 
better, and could turn calmly to the bier. They 
had flung our tramp into the chest, rags and all, 
and rudely they nailed down the lid. There was 
no shroud for our tramp; there was no pall, but a 
coating of black paint; there were no tears shed 
over his unwashen corpse. His name could not be 
ascertained ; perhaps there were little pains taken 
to find it out. But tramps do not own any name. 
What claim have they to christening, or registra- 
tion, or epitaph, those privileges of the well-to-do ? 
So we hurried him into a nameless grave in the 
pauper’s corner, and not till the Resurrection morn- 
ing will the name of my dead tramp be known. 
I somehow think it will be found in God’s book. 


THE REV. DUNCAN MACNICOL, 
LATE OF DUNOON 


THERE is before me as I write an old copy of Arthur’s 
Tongues of Five, with an inscription bearing that it is 
the gift of one young man to another, and it is added, 
“in memory of a happy holiday spent together in the 
North of Ireland in the year 1859.”’ It was the year 
of the Revival, and these two friends had been 
pilgrims together to the scenes of the memorable 
Irish movement and partakers in the blessing. Fifty 
years have sped, both of them are now departed, 
but the fruits of their consecrated lives remain. It 
is of interest to note that sons of these two men 
labour to-day in the mission field of India. 

This brief notice concerns the career of one of these 
travellers, the Rev. Duncan Macnicol of Lochranza. 
Mr Macnicol, a native of Argyllshire, born into a 
family who tasted of the sweet sacrifices of ’43, entered 
the Glasgow University in the year of the Disruption, 
and was settled in Lochranza in 1857. His congrega- 
tion soon felt the influence of the Irish awakening, 
and he put himself at the head of the new movement 
in the north end of Arran. The fruits of this time 
showed themselves in crowded church services, 


closer attention to prayer, vivid death-bed testi- 
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monies, a more devout, restrained life. The 
minister’s young wife carried her temperance pledge- 
book to many a home, with beneficial results which 
remain to this day. The whole career of the minister 
of Lochranza was marked with the stamp of 1859. 
His consuming passion during forty-one years of 
ministering in the Gospel was the advancement of 
his Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

Nineteen of these years were spent in the Arran 
ministry. Being the only ordained minister in that 
large, scattered parish, he bore a heavy burden. He 
supplied two churches weekly, conducted two weekly 
prayer-meetings; his pastoral visitation was 
laborious ; he directed two schools under the Free 
Church Ladies’ Society, and on the arrival of School 
Boards he was called to serve in the parish of 
Kilbride. Taking a ready part in Presbyterial 
work, he was clerk of his Presbytery, that of Kintyre. 
The duties of moderator in many a remote vacancy 
fell to his charge, and his labour as Church deputy 
extended as far as Jura and lone St Kilda. 

Being called in 1876 from Lochranza to Dunoon, 
Mr Macnicol entered on a no less interesting and 
arduous task. It was his lot all along his career to 
spend much strength in rearing church buildings. 
Both at Lochranza and Dunoon he provided the 
manse and the church. During his twenty-four years’ 
ministry at Dunoon he built also in a better sense, and 
gathered together a large congregation, self-support- 
ing always, and distinguished by its liberality in many 
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directions. Here also he identified himself with 
education, being all along an active member of the 
School Board of the united parishes of Dunoon and 
Kilmun, and ultimately the chairman. 

On the occasion of his retirement in 1900, Mr 
Macnicol received a most cordial address, beautifully 
inscribed on parchment, from his flock, who along 
with their minister entered the United Free Church. 
Reaching his jubilee three years ago, Mr Macnicol 
received a similar address from his Presbytery, as 
well as many congratulations from other quarters. 

Mrs Macnicol predeceased her husband by eleven 
years. During the quiet days of his retirement Mr 
Macnicol published notes on Revivals of the West 
and men who had taken part inthem. His four sons 
are in the ministry of the United Free Church, two 
of them abroad in India, two in Scotland. His only 
daughter was at her invalid father’s side till the end 
came, on the gth of January IgIo. 
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MASTER ROBERT BRUCE 


Minister in the Kirk of Edinburgh 
from 1587-1605 


By D. C. MACNICOL, B.D. 


“Tn future there will be no excuse for Mr Andrew Lang or any other 
body confusing Robert Bruce, the spy, with Robert Bruce, the minister. 
. . . Told with an enthusiasm and thoroughness which proclaim that the 
biographer has spared no pains to adequately define Bruce’s place in 
Scottish history as the link connecting Melville, his master, with Alexander 
Henderson, his greatest disciple. . . . One of the most interesting chapters 
of the volume is that with which it closes, giving an indication of the 
character of thirty manuscript sermons of Bruce recently discovered, which 
the biographer obtained through the kindness of the Rev. John Sturrock, 
Edinburgh. The volume is an excellent piece of ecclesiastical biography 
of one of the masters of Scottish history. It has a number of illustrations.” 
—Scotsman. 


‘This monograph on a former minister of Edinburgh, whom a present 
minister of that city has described as ‘ by far the most finished figure among 
all the makers of Scotland,’ is one of the best specimens of that literature, 
at once historical and controversial, over which ‘typical Scotchmen’ 
unaffectedly gloat. His volume is a very full and accurate account of 
the career of the distinguished Scottish cleric, who, although he is little 
known in modern days, occupied the pulpit of Knox, and was the disciple 
of Melville ; in short, Mr Macnicol is quite justified in saying that his career 
bridges the interval between Knox and Melville on the one side and 
Alexander Henderson on the other. . . . Altogether this is a valuable 
contribution to Scottish historical and biographical literature, and may 
help towards the production of that ‘ final’ history for which the works of 
Tytler, Hill Burton, and even Mr Andrew Lang and Mr Hume Brown, are 
but preparations.” —7he Spectator. 


“A Life of Master Robert Bruce was required, and Mr Macnicol has 
proved himself competent as a biographer. He has written a volume 
which, apart from the fact that it might well have been larger, has the 
primary quality of being interesting, . . . Mr Macnicol’s narrative gives 
us a clear sight of the man.”—Professor HERKLESS in The Scottish Review, 


“Mr Macnicol writes in clear idiomatic English that is a great pleasure 
to read." —dinburgh Evening Dispatch, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES—Continued 


‘The author has been most industrious, painstaking, and discriminating 
in his collecting, sifting, and arranging of facts. In his desire to vindicate 
the man and draw a true picture of him, he has rightly and successfully 
crossed swords with that versatile writer but inaccurate historian, Mr 
Andrew Lang ; and he has presented to his readers ‘Master Robert Bruce’ 
as a splendid, if somewhat obstinate man, and as a very influential citizen 
and preacher. . . . A number of very good illustrations embellish and add 
to the interest of this very readable and instructive book.” —Adberdeen Free 
Press. 


“You have done us all a great service in this book, and it is my prayer 
and full hope that it will be bought and read and much valued in many of 
our Scottish households.”"—Dr ALEXANDER WHYTE in a letter to the 
Author. 


‘‘A book worthy of Robert Bruce, worthy of the man whom Dr Alex- 
ander Whyte describes as ‘by far the most finished figure among all the 
makers of Scotland.’ The book is, of course, both history and biography, 
and the author has taken much pains, not only to make Robert Bruce live 
again before us, but also to be accurate with his facts and dates. The 
volume contains eleven very fine illustrations.” —Expository Times. 


““The work has been thoroughly well done. Always Mr Macnicol isthe 
scholarly writer, accurate in his statements, temperate in his language, 
giving us in all its many and varied aspects a vivid and living picture of 
this great preacher. . . . It is a splendid procession that unrolls itself as 
we follow the stately minister from his birth at Airth Castle, Stirlingshire 
—for some of Scotland’s most aristocratic blood was in his veins—to his 
last resting-place in the kirkyard of Larbert. We know of no book 
that makes such a fascinating introduction to the history of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs.” —Dundee Courier, 


‘‘A valuable contribution to the literature of that important period of 
Scottish ecclesiastical history associated with the names of Andrew Mel- 
ville, Robert Bruce, and Alexander Henderson. . . . The stately figure 
of the divine is graphically sketched, and the reader is left in no doubt as 
to the sort of personality portrayed in ‘Master Robert’; but the in- 
dividuality is mainly interesting as a presence that illuminates the sphere 
in which he moves. The writer has had no lack of material to work on. 
and he has made excellent use of it. . . . Readers of Scottish history will 
welcome this volume as filling up a real blank in the record of the period, 
every detail of which is of increasing interest and significance.” —A berdeen 
Daily Journal. 
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